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SAVE  ONE-HALF  on  a  Piano  or  Player  | 

BUY  A  USED  PIANO— We  have  a  number  of  slightly  | 
used  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos,  which  we  are  compelled  g 
to  sell  to  make  room  for  incoming  stock.  Some  of  these  g 
we  have  been  forced  to  repossess,  others  are  new  pianos  3 
that  have  been  returned  from  rent.  Most  of  them  have  g 
been  in  homes  where  they  have  had  good  care;  several  j 
have  been  out  less  than  a  year!  Some  are  half  paid  for  g 
already !  We  are  going  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  what  g 
"the  other  fellow"  has  paid.  Prices  have  been  made  g 
that  will  move  them  all  within  the  next  thirty  days.  B 

descriptions  that  would   do   these    instrirtnents    justice,   is   too  g 
^  If  interested  in  saving  one-half  on  a  Piano  or  Player-Piano,  fill  1 

g  out  the  enclosed  coupon,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  list  with  full  description  of  these  S 
1   great  bargains.    DO  THIS  NOW.    This  is  the  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  1 

for.     Fill  out  and  mail  coupon.  g 

Instrument   in    this   Sale    Fully    Guaranteed,   and    All   in   g 
Perfect  Condition.      Write  Us  TODAY.  = 


g  Our  list,  with 

g   large  to  publish 


1  CONSOLIDATED  MUSIC  CO.,  I   ^^•''"• 


Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Gentlemen:  Please  mail  me  list 
of  rebuilt  and  rented 
Pianos.  Players. 

I  prefer       case 

Name  

Address  


&onso^€latGc/9Ilimc(9o. 


ESIABLISHED 
1862 


CAPITAL 
♦  300,000, 


ROYAL  W,  DAYNES.  Manorfer 

13-19  E.  FIRST  SOUTH  ST 

of   Steinway,  Kurtzman,  Sohmer,  R.   S.  Howard,   Webe 
1(1  other  pianos.  Pianola  Piano  and  Aeolian  Players, 
Victor    Victrolas    and    Records. 
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SUGAR 


Table  and  Preserving  Sugar  | 

made  in  Utah  and  Idaho  is  I 

100  per  cent  Pure  and  is  100  I 

per  cent  good.      It    contains  | 

more  available  energy  when  | 

consumed  as  food  than  near-  I 

ly  any  other  food  product —  | 

98  per  cent.     Domestic  Sci-  | 

ence  Experts  and  Physicians  | 

agree  that  Sugar  is  an  essen-  | 

tial    for    a    proper    diet — for  | 

this  food  is  one  of  the  great-  I 

est  strength  builders^yet  it  \ 

is  cheaper,  per  pound,  than  | 

most     staple     and     essential  i 

foods.  I 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiriiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiniiitiiiriiitpiitiiitiiiiiiiiif 
SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW  IT  IN 


A  HEALTHY  SKIN 

//  you  would  always  healthy  be 
And  have  few  worries  lo  annoy, 

A  daily  hath  ivith  Jap  Rose  Soap, 
Will  be  a  necessary  joy. 

JAP  ROSE  SOAP 

Cleanses  the  skin  perfectly,  and  leaves  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  fresh  roses  on  the  skin. 

For  free  sample  write  JAMES  S.  KIRK 
&  CO.,  Dept.  S,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR 
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Best  for  brightening 
and  preserving 

**'      Ware 


Free  from  harmful 
substances  that  scratch 
and  discolor. 

Recommended  by  leading 
'Muminum  VVr.re    Manufacturers 
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Hake  W  to  ^5.000  Yearly 


The  Success  Indoor  Closet  is  the  big^gest  money  making  proposition  known  for  ag^ents.  Sells 
on  sight.  You  make  money  the  fiist  day.  Every  home  without  sewerage,  plumbing  and 
running  water  a  possible  buyer.      Thousands  are  now  being  sold  in   all   parts  of   the  country. 


Doctors  and  Boards  of  Health  endorse  it  and 
advise  its  use.  Sells  to  all  classes  of  people.  For 
homes,  schools,  hotels,  stores,  doctors'  and  law- 
yers' offices,  on  farms  and  in  towns,  for  summer 
hotels  and  cottaees.  Kills  disease  germs.  Elimi- 
nates outdoor  closet,  is  clean,  alisolutely  odorless 


shed.  Needs  but  fifteen  minutes  attention  twice 
a  month.  Sells  year  around.  Warm  and  comfort- 
able in  winter.  Is  clean,  odorless  and  Swals  The 
Fly  in  the  summer.  No  previous  selling  experience 
or  ability  necessary.  Start  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood.    Men  and  women  acents  are  Leconxing 


and  germ  proof.     V^e  in  any  room,  hall,  cellarer     independent. 

Sell  Success  Indoor  Closets 

You  can  make  S40  to  SlflO  a  week.     One  man  sold  a  maile  $12a  day.  You  ciin  do  as  \v'\ 

dozen  first  week.     Another  sold  six  in  four  hours      A  men.     Everycl'>setS'.l'l  licl|ist  ■sclliniotl 

farmer  used   horse    and   buCfXy  and   sold  three  out  of  and   CMnvenieme  at  a  \<-ry  l.w   ciJbt 

every  five  he  called  on.     Another  used  an  auto  and  Closet  owner  is  abuuster  for  j^  u. 

Exclusive  Territory  —  Demonstrator  Free 

We  giveexc'lusive  territory  and  protect  our  representatives.  Here  is  a  chniicp  tn 
make  a  fortune.  We  carry  the  goods.  We  do  the  advertisiiiR.  you  make  the  protits.  \nii 
huy  direct  from  us.  No  one  else  in  territory  can  sell  Success  Closets  and  theri*  arc  ro 
other  closets  as  cood.  We  furnish  demonstrator Iroe  tonurrenular  upents.  You  can  vork 
all  or  part  of  time.  Territory  is  heiuu  tuken  rapidly.  The  Success Jtndoor  Cloi-et  is  an 
improvement  over  III!  others.  Itismadeof  extra  nea\  y  piume  sheetsteel.  Finished 
with  three  coats  of  hiu-h  ij;loss  Imked  on  enamel.  Patented  rubber,  airtight  gasket  on  lid. 

Ciieiiiical  Sells  Year  Around 

Chemical  isresu'tof  months  oT  study  and  exrerinientinn  by  one  of  AmericH*s  best 
chemists.  Kvery  Succe-^s  C  oset  f-old  mnkes  yon  dollars  of  profits  and  ymt  continue  to 
iimko  a  pront  •  n  Siicc^eija  Cli-'mical.  FREK,  <-iiiii|ilcte  rlrnwiiit;  f^r  inslaliiiig  every  Sucrcet-s  Cluset. 
Closet  and  <lrawiny  so  simple  anynna  can  set  it  uj)  No  t-mls  necessary  All  purls  cnt  fci  fit.  Fully 
guaranteed.  lUi  day  free  trial  at  our  risk.  F.uch  rlnset  complete  iiirhidini;  cheuiicn!.  pipes,  fittings 
and  toilet  iiaper.     DiMiif.nstrat'ir  iji  in  neat  cas^.     Kastiv  carrieil  ot  put  in  Impgy  or  aiit<j, 

FREE-'  Territory,  Agents'  Proposition,  Literature 


Act  at  once,  tiTritury   r\\;Ui3  [^iven  to  lir.sl  ui  firld. 
fortune.  I>e  iiMlc:[ien<lcnt  and  }iavu  a  lart,'u  conliriiial   ii 

SUCCESS  IfJOOOR  CLOSET  COMPANY, 


uic.    dii 


■    JJOI 


t  del; 


ii  fast,      If  y'>u  want,  to  ma 
WRITE  NOW. 


I?3    Success  BIrig.,  TOLEDO, 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAIV  Ij   IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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Get  Your 
Seeds  Now 

Our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Guide  Book  for  1917 

Will  assisV  you  in  selecting  just  the  | 

kinds  best   adapted   to  this   climate.  | 

This  year  there  will  be  more  planted  | 

than   ever,   and   stocks   of   pure-bred  | 

seeds    are    limited.      Do    not    delay.  | 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  | 

get  our  Free  Seed  and  Nursery  Book  | 

by  return  mail.  | 

Porter-Walton  Co.  | 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  I 


^iitiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiiiiiNiiiiiiiimiiiiitiiMiiiiiir 

L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

1017      SPRIIVG      AND      SUMMER      PRICES 

Tills   list   cancels  all  previous   quotations 

U60     Light  weight,  bleached  cotton t  .90 

U61     Summer    weight,    bleached    cotton 1. 10 

U62      Fine    lisle,    bleached    1.15 

U63     Medium    weight,    bleached    cotton 1.20 

U64     Medium    weight,   unbleached   cotton 1.20 

U65      Fine  lisle,  double  thread,  bleached 1.40 

U66      Heavy    weight,     bleached 1.45 

U67      Heavy    weight,    unbleached 1.45 

U70      White,    50%    wool,    shrunk 2.50 

U71     All    wool,    heavy    weight 4.25 

Postage  extra.     Average  shipping  weight  20  ozs. 

Garments  marked   tor   20c   extra 

Sizes:    Breast,    34-44;    length,    54-64. 

Larger   sizes,    25c   extra 

nil  I  lUCC   UCDP     ICCII   41S   North    lOtli    West    St., 
DILLinao  MCnbi   KOON.        salt  Lake  City,  lltnli 


Comfort  hdoor  Closet 

Odorless  Sanitai^y  Germ-Proof 

Every  home  without  sewer- 
age needs  one.  Most  con- 
venient, meritorioi'S  home 
iieceB9ity  in  a  centu-y.  A  boon 
to  sick  people.  Can  be  placed 
anywhere  in  house. 

Abolish  Outdoor 
Closet 

Put  a  warm  Oomtorc  Toilet  in 
I  your  home,  a  guarantee  of 
I  healthy,    Banitary    oonditioBs.  > 

Germ-life  killed  by  chemicala^ 

in  •retort.      Emptied    once   a|S£NT  ON  30  OavsI 


month— no  trouble.    Needs  nol  PREE    Trial 

other    attention.      Boards    of' 

Health  endorse  it.    Write  now  for  1  iterature, 

prices,  etc     Nflcnli    Wmted — Eulusiva  territory. 

COMFaBT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO.'"^^£i55Sf"(Jgfg 


^tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii'.- 

I    Order  Su^ar  | 
by  Name 

I         When    ordering   sugar   be    sure   you    say:  | 

I     "Please  send  me  a  bag  of  Extra  Fine  Table  | 

I     and    Preserving    Sugar   made   by   the    Utah-  I 

I     Idaho    Sugar    Company."     This   will   insure  i 

I      you  a  fine,  evenly  granulated,  pure  sugar.  | 

j               ^rm^  [FDKH  I 

lable  and  Preserving  Sugpr 

i     is  now  put  up  in  10,  25  50  and  100  pound  | 

I     bags,  and  in  48  pound  bags  for  parcel  post  | 

I     deliverfes.     Order   the    size   you   want.     Be  | 

I      sure    that    these    words    are    printed    on    the  | 

I     bag—  I 

I                                Manufactured  by  i 

j           UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO.  I 

I                      Joseph  F.  Smith,  President  i 

I     Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-President  &  Gen'l  Mgr.  | 

Siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit~ 


leOAWEEKSSr 


Evinr  Ateit  MR  EBt  in  Aoto  Free .    NO  CONTEST 

You  can  make$60  a  week  and 
get  free  auto.  I  want  hust- 
lers, money-makers,  to  work 
with   me,   to   advertise,    sell 

and  appoint  agents  Biggest  tliinB  in 
years.  City  conveniences  without 
plumbing.  Used  in  any  room.  Sells 
on  sight.  DEMONSTRATING  TUB 
FURNISHED.  Foldssniall,  self-emp- 
tying, non-leakable.       Guaranteed  10  years. 

71GE\TS  M7\KB.  SALES  BaSiLY 

Two  sales  daily  means  $60.00  a  week.  Leggett,  Ohio, 
"Worked  two  hours,  took  two  orders,  profit  $10.00." 
Hayhurst,  Nebr.,  "Took  11  orders  in  4i  days — profit 
$55.00,  ordered  12  more  tubs."  Manning,  Iowa,  "Sold 
10  tubs  in  one  day— profit  $50.00."  DeHut,  Nebr., 
"Sold  12  tubs  in  three  days — profit  $60.00."  And  hun- 
dreds of  others  making  big  money.  70  percent  of  homes 
have  no  bath  tubs  .  Experience  and  capital  unnecessary  .  Credit  fiven  to 
the  rieht  man  .      Get  full  particulars  and  "special  plan  ;"  all  Free. 

H.  S.  Robinson,  Pros.,        THE  ROBINSON  CABINET  MFO,  CO., 

4?iJt   Factnries  Building 


TOLEDO,    OHIO 


CAKES   AND   PASTRIES. 

Can  you  Bnke  a  Good  Cake?  The  liousewite 
'who  can  serve  her  family  and  g'uests  dainty 
and  rich  cakes  is  the  envy  of  her  less  fortunate 
sisters  and  perhaps  her  near  friend  vyill  exclaim, 
"you  always  do  have  such  luck  with  your  cakes." 

Perhaps  luck  may  enter  into  the  work  once  in 
a  while,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  she  is  careful 
with  her  measurements  and  uses  a  dependable 
baking  powder  like  Calumet.  In  making  meas- 
urements, level  off  the  cup  or  spoon  with  a 
knife.  The  proper  proportion  of  baking  powder 
is  one  level  teaspoon  for  each  level  cup  of  sifted 
(lour.  Cakes  are  never  as  delicious  made  with 
bread  llour  as  with  winter  wheat  or  pastry  flour. 
.\\\  cake  recipes  presuppose  that  winter  wheat 
flour  is  to  be  used.  Therefore,  if  bread  flour  is 
used  the  measurement  must  be  one-fifth  less,  as 
bread  flour  takes  up  more  moisture,  or  substi- 
tute for  one-tliird  of  the  flour  an  eciual  amount 
of  corn   starch  or  rice  starch. 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  W  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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Attractive 

Table  Silver  I 

Makes  home  inviting.     Good  sil-  | 

ver  is  a  wise  investment;  nothing  | 

is  used  so  much.      It  finally  be-  | 

comes  a  priceless  heirloom.  | 

We  sell  the  ware  of  the  world's  | 

great  silversmiths.  I 

Our  modest  prices  make  buying  | 

easy.  I 

BOYD  PAP^  I 

FOUNDED  igO^  = 

MAKERS  OF  JEWELRY  I 

IliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 
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CONTENTS. 


Spotless  cleanness  in  and 
out  of  the  Kitchen,  account  for 
the  rapid  popularity  into  which 
Hart's  Lunch  has  grown. 


154  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 

Phone.  Main  154 

■ad  at 

520  K  and  1110  Eighth  St. 
Sacramento 
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The  Greatest  Boy  Department  in  Utah 

You  know  the  pride  a  boy  takes  in  his  appear- 
ance,— you  want  to  develop  that  pride  as  much 
as  you  can — it's  a  quality  in  your  boy's  character 
that  is  commendable. 

Sampek  clothes  help  develop  that  quality.  We 
submit  them  for  your  consideration. 

STURDY  OAK  SHOES        L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 
,  Order  by  mail 


Gardner  &  Adams 
Company 


Salt  Lake  City 
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The  Store  That  Serves  You  BeA 


i    On  Broadway  between  Main  and  State    i 
I  SALT  LAKE  CM  Y  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiin 


During  the  Conference  be  sure  to  visit  Salt  Lake's 

Greatest  Millinery  and  Ready- to- Wear 

Store  for  Women  and  Children 

at  Popular  Prices 


See  the  hundreds  of  Newest  Spring  Styles.     Nowhere  else  such 
tremendous  assortments — such  wonderful  values 
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Under  the  Trees 

By  Mary  E.  Hale 

Under  the  trees  in  the  springtime, 
Grasses  are  tender  and  green ; 

Zephyrs  blow  gently,  sunlight  sifts  through- 
Springtime  is  sweet  and  serene. 

Under  the  trees  in  the  summer. 
Dim-shadowed  coolness  is  deep ; 

World-weary  hearts  seek  their  refuge — 
Tired  souls  gratefully  sleep. 

Under  the  trees  in  the  autumn, 
Lie  the  leaves,  golden  and  red ; 

Children  play,  care-free  and  joyous, 
Over  the  rustling  bed. 

Under  the  trees  in  the  winter. 
Nature,  'neath  blankets  of  white 

And  icicles  hung  from  the  branches, 
Dreams  of  each  season's  delight. 
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When  Christ  Stood  on  American  Soil 

HIS    PERSONAL    MLVISIRV    AMONG    THE   -ANCHiNT  AMERICANS 

By  James  E.   Talma^c,  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve. 


The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
established  on  the  American  continent 
through  the  personal  ministry  of  the 
Risen  Lord  soon  after  His  ascension 
from  Mount  Olivet.  The  Book  of 
Mormon  contains  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  this  marvelous  theophany. 

From  the  time  of  the  migration  of 
Lehi  and  his  people  from  Palestine  to 
.\merica,  six  centuries  before  the 
Christtan  era,  Nephite  prophets  had 
testified  of  the  future  birth,  earthly 
life,  sacrificial  death,  and  resurrection 
of  the  Savior  of  mankind.  It  was  spe- 
cifically foretold  that  the  time  of  the 
Lord's  birth  in  the  flesh  would  be 
marked  by  unusual  signs  on  this  con- 
tinent ;  a  new  star  would  appear ; 
while  two  days  and  the  night  between 
would  be  as  a  continuous  day  since 
no  darkness  would  intervene.  The 
])rophecics  were  fulfilled :  and  from 
that  illumined  night  the  Nephites 
reckoned  their  time,  the  older  chron- 
ology being  superseded  by  the  new. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  the  34th  year 
following,  the  land  was  swept  by  a 
holocaust  of  fury ;  dense  darkness  pre- 
vailed,   linking     the     niglits    together 


with  no  light  of  day  between ;  tem- 
pests raged ;  the  sea  rolled  inland ; 
there  were  thunders  and  lightnings, 
and  both  elevations  and  subsidences 
of-  the  earth's  surface  whereby  the 
topography  of  the  land  was  greatly 
changed.  Thus  was  the  greatest  trag- 
edy of  history,  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  proclaimed  in  the 
West ;  and  every  feature  of  the  awful 
cataclysm  had  been  foretold  by  the 
prophets. 

.About  six  weeks  later  many  Ne- 
])hites  were  assembled,  earnestly  dis- 
coursing with  one  another  over  the 
great  changes  that  had  been  wrought 
in  the  land,  and  particularly  concern- 
ing Jesus  Christ,  of  whose  atoning 
death  the  predicted  signs  had  been 
witnessed  in  all  their  tragic  details. 
While  thus  congregated  they  heard  a 
voice  from  above  saying:  "Behold  my 
beloved  Son,  in  zvhom  I  am  well 
pleased,  in  ivliom  I  have  glorified  my 
name:  hear  ye  him."  ("See  Book  of 
Mormon,  3  Nephi  11 :7.)  While  gaz- 
ing upward  in  reverent  expectation, 
the  people  beheld  a  Man  clothed  in 
a    white    robe,     who    descended-    and 
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stood  among  them.    He  spake,  saying : 

"Behold,  I  am  Jesus  Christ,  whom  the 
prophets  testified  shall  come  into  the 
zvorld;  And  behold,  I  am  the  light  and 
the  life  of  the  zvorld;  and  J  have 
drimk  out  of  that  bitter  cup  which  the 
Father  hath  given  me,  and  have  glor- 
ified the  Father  in  taking  upon  me  the 
sins  of  the  zvorld,  in  the  zvhich  I  have 
suffered  the  zvill  of  the  Father  in  all 
things  from  the  beginning."  (3  Nephi 
11:10-11.) 

As  the  Lord  directed,  the  people 
rose  from  their  posture  of  adoration, 
and  one  by  one  came  to  Him  and  did 
see  and  feel  the  prints  of  the  nails  in 
His  hands  and  feet,  and  the  spear- 
wound  in  His  side.  From  among  the 
multitude  He  chose  twelve,  whom  He 
ordained  with  authority  to  baptize  the 
people  after  His  departure.  Besides 
the  ordinance  of  water  baptism  by 
immersion  and  the  laying  on  of  hands 
for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Lord  established  the  sacrament  of 
bread  and  wine,  and  conferred  upon 
the  Nephite  Twelve  authority  to  ad- 
minister in  all  these  sacred  rites.  He 
instructed  the  people  in  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  and  gave  them  many  of 
the  precious  precepts  which,  prior  to 
His  death,  He  had  taught  the  Jews. 
He  affirmed  that  in  Him  the  Law  of 
Moses  was  fulfilled,  and  that  instead 
thereof  the  higher  law  of  the  Gospel 
would  be  in  force  among  men. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
impressive  sermon  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd and  the  sheep,  delivered  at  Jeru- 


salem, Christ  had  said :  "And  other 
sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this 
fold :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they 
shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall 
be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd."  (John 
10:16.)  Who  that  has  pondered  that 
passage  has  not  yearned  for  further 
light  as  to  its  deeper  meaning?  In 
His  ministry  among  the  Nephites  the 
Lord  continued  His  discourse  thus : 
"And  verily,  I  .say  unto  you,  that  ye 
are  they  of  whom  I  said,  other  sheep 
I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ; 
them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall 
hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one 
fold,  and  one  shepherd."  (3  Nephi 
15:21.) 

Thus  was  the  Church  of  Christ  es- 
tablished in  America.  About  400 
years  later  it  ceased  to  exist,  for  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  apostasy  had 
swept  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
World,  and  by  Divine  allowance  the 
Nephites  fell  a  prey  to  their  hereditary 
foes. 

Note:  Our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  nnder  existing  arrange- 
ments brief  articles  dealing  with  histor- 
ical and  doctrinal  topics  relating  to  the 
Church  are  published  at  weekly  inter- 
vals in  some  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  country.  These  articles  are  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage,  and  each 
contribution  is  complete  in  itself  as  a 
concise  and  simple  treatment  of  the  re- 
spective topic.  While  intended  primar- 
ily for  non-members  of  the  Church,  the 
short  contributions  are  of  decided  value 
to  our  own  people,  and  some  of  them 
will  appear  in  the  columns,  of  the  ."Ju- 
venile Instructor," 


If  one  should  give  me  a  dish  of  sand,  and  tell  me  there  were 
particles  of  iron  in  it,  I  might  look  with  my  eyes  for  them,  and 
search  for  them  with  my  clumsy  fingers,  and  be  unable  to  find 
them ;  but  let  me  take  a  magnet  and  sweep  through  it,  and  how 
it  would  draw  to  itself  the  invisible  particles  by  the  power  of  at- 
traction! The  unthankful  heart,  like  my  finger  in  the  sand,  dis-- 
covers  no  mercies :  but  let  the  thankful  heart  sweep  through  the 
day,  and,  as  the  magnet  finds  the  iron,  so  it  will  find  in  every 
hour  some  heavenlv  blessings ;  onlv,  the  iron  in  God's  sand  is  gold. 
— 0.  W.  Holmes. 


The  Ax  Brigade 

Bv  Ida  Stewart  Peay 


Whack,  bang!  went  a  rock  against 
tlie  kitchen  door.  Mrs.  Brown  was 
just  putting  the  last  of  the  whipped 
cream  on  her  cake. 

"Oh,  dear,  "she  cried,  "if  that  had 
struck  a  little  higher  it  would  have 
come  through  the  glass  and  hit  me 
sure." 

Whiz — a — diz — diz !  san,g  another 
stone  as  it  skipped  along  the  pave- 
ment and  rolled  on  past  the  corner  of 
the  house,  and  zip — e — dip — dip  went 
another  and  another  and  another.  Mrs. 
Brown  went  to  the  door  and  looked 
out  cautiously.  There  was  no  one  in 
sight  but  she  heard  the  scurrying 
sound  of  several  pair  of  fleeing  feet. 

"Henry,  Henry!"  she  called  anx- 
iously. No  one  responded.  She  called 
and  called  but  if  any  one  heard  they 
heeded  not.  Soon  a  boy  of  about  ten 
summers  dodged  out  from  behind  the 
barn  in  the  bottom  of  the  lot  and 
threw  a  miniature  boulder  with  all  his 
might.  It  sailed  forth  with  the  force 
of  a  bullet,  missed  the  lady  by  a  few 
inches  and  went  whizzing  along  the 
side  of  the  house  after  its  predeces- 
sors. There  was  the  sound  of  hurry- 
ing feet  a,gain  and  then — a  loud  howl 
of  pain  and  rage. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!  You  dern  mutt!  I'll 
knock  your  block  off — you  just  wait, 
you  wait — I'll  beat  you  up — you'll  see 
— I'll — •"  the  wailing  voice  went  on 
pronouncing  fearful  maledictions  on 
some  enemy  while  a  little  tow-headed 
youngster  of  nine-hopped  around  and 
around  in  great  anguish. 

In  that  moment  the  battle-field  sud- 
denly shifted.  The  regiment — from 
the  number  of  flying  missiles  it  must 
be  a  whole  regiment — behind  the  barn 
decamped  to  a  near-by  garage  while 
the  brigade  hugging  the  house  walls 
quickly  occupied  a  place  of  vantage 
in  the  rear  of  the  coal  shed.  In  new 
directions  the  rocks  and  clods  began 


to  fly  back  and  forth  a,gain.  The  re- 
spective armies  were  venturing  out 
and  dodging  back  behind  their  en- 
trenchments with  great  courage  and 
expertness.  The  wounded  soldier, 
having  recovered  without  first  aid  or 
Red  Cross  attention,  had  returned  to 
the  field  of  conquest  with  fresh  deter- 
mination and  renewed  hatred  and  vin- 
dictiveness.  Every  little  face  that  came 
at  intervals  into  view  for  a  brief  sec- 
ond, was  sober  and  set  with  a  solemn 
and  vengeful  purpose.  It  looked  very 
much  like  a  war  to  the  death. 

"Here,  here !  Come,  come — boys, 
boys  I"  cried  poor  Mrs.  Brown  dis- 
tractedly, not  only  fearful  for  the  life 
or  limbs  of  her  own  small  "hopeful" 
but  wrought  up  because  of  her  natural 
sympathies  over  any  distressing 
menace  to  humanity.  She  shouted 
a,gain  and  again,  trying  in  this  door- 
yard  scrap,  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
belligerents  and  make  peace,  without 
loosing  both  her  eyes,  as  Uncle  Sam 
has  tried  in  the  larger  mix-up  across 
the  wide  Atlantic.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  Uncle  Sam,  her  attempts  were  en- 
tirely fruitless.  No  doubt  the  warring 
factions  were  annoyed  at  her  poor 
spirit  of  neutrality  and  selfish  desire 
to  save  her  sight,  to  say  nothing  of 
considering  her  ideas  of  peace  Uto- 
pian, impractical,  positively  of  no  avail 
when  such  heroic  passions  were 
aroused.    The  battle  raged  on. 

Now,  Mrs.  Brown  was  not  only  neu- 
tral, she  was  an  extreme  pacifist — 
something  like  the  great  Commoner, 
perhaps.  From  all  she  could  read  in 
the  newspapers  about  the  greater 
quarrel  now  in  progress  across  the 
world,  she  had  formed  the  opinion  that 
evil  could  not  be  overcome  with  evil. 
Come  to  think  of  it  a  wise  and  won- 
derful Teacher  advanced  that  theory 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  great 
Master  maintained  only  good  would 
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overcome  evil.  Surely  this  last  mam- 
niotli  conflict  bears  Him  out.  Frequent 
dispatches  prove  when  one  faction  dis- 
covers some  unbelievably  marvelous 
method  of  wholesale,  atrocious  mur- 
der, their  enemies  are  by  no  means 
confounded  or  overcome;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  at  once  stimulated  to 
invent  a  greater  monstrosity  in  fire- 
arms and  so  the  contest  goes  on. 

Mrs.  Brown,  therefore,  did  not  be- 
gin to  cast  about  for  larger,  sharper 
stones  to  hurl  to  stop  this  fierce  com- 
iiat.  Instead,  she  went  into  the  kitchen 
coming  out  a  moment  later  with  her 
most  delectable  whipped  cream  cake. 
She  had  made  the  desert  for  a  very 
special  purpose,  one  dear  to  her  heart 
— but  she  did  not  hope  to  accomplish 
any  particular  good  without  making 
some  sacrifice.  At  the  corner  of  the 
house  she  stood  with  it  plainly  in  view 
"of  both  armies.  When  she  was  sure 
a  little  sugar-toothed  private  had 
espied  her  she  called  out  sweetly, 

"Henry,  would  you  and  your  friends 
like  a  taste  of  cake?" 

Henry  was  evidently  not  within 
liearing  distance,  but  some  of  the 
others  were  and  he  was  soon  energet- 
ically informed  of  the  call  to  mess.  In 
an  incredibly  short  time  the  sparring 
nation  to  which  Harry  belonged  was 
retiring  quietly  from  the  offensive  and 
alertly  watching  for  an  opportunitv  to 
bolt  for  the  house.  The  other  faction, 
also,  relaxed  in  the  vigor  of  attack  and 
peeped  from  behind  corners  towards 
Mrs.  Brown,  their  very  large  eyes  fas- 
tened greedily  upon  the  snow-white 
dainty  she  held  in  her  hands.  Taking- 
advantage  of  this  momentary  diver- 
sion of  their  foes  Harry  and  his  war- 
riors broke  rank  and  ran  pell-mell  for 
the  house.  Mrs.  Brown  beckoned  for 
the  other  crowd  to  come  also. 

"Here,  boys,"  she  encouraged,  smil- 
ingly, "this  oflfering  is  from  a  neutral 
and  is  for  both  armies." 

Three  larger  boys  wedged  warily 
out  from  the  protection  of  the  garage, 
casting  furtive  glances  at    their  ene- 


mies, some  of  whom  were  scowling 
threateningly  while  one  with  an  ab- 
normal .sense  of  humor  was  snickering 
at  Mrs.  Brown's  last  remark.  This 
boy's  lightness,  the  lady's  obvious  and 
sincere  neutrality,  also  the  fluffy,  de- 
licious appearance  of  the  cake  brought 
the  big  boys  forward. 

The  pacifist  at  once  served  the  en- 
tire crowd  with  the  tempting  refresh- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  battlers  were 
eating  they  began  to  jest  one  with  an- 
other, tasting  each  other's  cake,  for- 
getting their  differences,  just  as  true 
soldiers  joke  and  exchange  hard-tack 
and  tobacco  in  odd  moments  of  truce 
— for  after  all  there  is  nothin,g  but 
passion,  which  soon  cools  when  not 
systematically  fired,  that  can  keep  men 
from  being  brothers. 

"Whicia  are  Germans  and  which  are 
the  allies?"  twitted  Mrs.  Brown,  dim- 
pling merrily,  when  each  little  tanned 
cheek  was  marked  by  a  patch  of  the 
feathery  cream. 

The  pacified  militants  snickered  and 
giggled,  very  undignified,  and  bit  deep 
into  their  chunks  of  cake  besmearing 
noses  and  chins  to  match  their  side 
face  ornaments.  Presently  the  three 
larger  boys  laughingly  swaggered, 

"We're  the  Germans,.  There's  only 
three  of  us  but  we  can  lick  all  the 
fellers  on  this  block." 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  cried  the  allies,  firing 
up,  "we  can  all  join  tOigether  and  shut 
vour  bragging  mouths  for  you." 

"Ho!  ho!"  derided  the  Germans 
scornfully — and  it  looked  as  if  the  fur 
would  be  flying  again  in  a  few  min- 
utes.   Mrs.  Brown  interrupted, 

"Why  do  you  want  to  fight  each 
other?"  she  asked  interestedly. 

"Well."  began  an  ally,  while  all  the 
faces  reflected  his  sudden  excitement, 
"these  fellers  are  mad  'cause  we'v.e 
alius  been  the  .boss  of  this  lane." 

"Why,  this  is  a  public  alley,  it  be- 
longs to  the  city — everybody  is  free  to 
pass  through  here,"  exclaimed  the 
woman. 

"We  know,"   from    the     Germans, 
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"but  they" — inrlicating  the  allies — 
"they  think  they're  the  boss  of  it." 

"Why,  they  r's  not  stop  you  from 
usinsT  it,  do  they?  There  is  certainly 
room  enoua^h  for  evervbo'lv.  "^n^ieed. 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  there  is 
no  one  in  it  at  all,"  argued  Mrs. 
Brown. 

"That's  so" — -from  the  Germans 
again — "but  they  think  they're  the 
boss  of  it  and  we're  goin'  to  show  'em 
thev  ain't." 

"Maby?"  slurred  the  allies. 

"But,"  Mrs.  Brown  turned  specu- 
latively to  the  Germans,  "even  if  your 
gang  gets  to  be  boss  of  the  road  the 
question  will  still  not  be  settled.  The 
allies  will  only  prepare  to  fight  to 
wrest  it  from  you  again." 


with  one  voice,  while  turning  their 
hea'^^s  eagerly  this  way  and  that  as  if 
listening  for  the  cannonading.  "A  bat- 
Mr'  Where  is  it?"  they  demanded, 
ta'ring  no  notice  of  her  remark  about 
its  purpose,  but  every  little  foot  ready 
to  jump  in  the  direction  she  should 
point  out.  In  a  few  seconds,  however, 
the  silence  an'  dead  calm  of  the  next 
1  lock  refuted  her  words  and  brought 
forth  a  few  incredulous,  disappointed 
grunts,  "Hum!    Battle!    Where!" 

"Do  you  see  that  small,  green,  frame 
house  yonder?"  she  pointed  to  the 
third  dwelling  on  the  block  below 
them. 

"Yep,"  chorused  the  soldiers  of  both 
armies,  hope  reviving. 

"Yep,"  reinforced  the  leader  of  the 
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"Oh,  well,  we'll  just  keep  fighting 
to  see  which  can  lick,"  vouchsafed  a 
small  man  in  the  making,  innocently 
voicing  the  reason  for  most  wars. 

"Pshaw !"  cried  Mrs.  Brown,  "there 
is  a  -battle  being  wa,ged  a  block  from 
here,  that  is  fought  for  a  much  better 
reason  than  that.  Indeed,  its  purpose 
is  very  worthy  and  commendable." 

"A  battle!"  shouted  all    the     boys 


German   patriots,   'that's   where   Mrs. 
See,ger  lives.    She's  got  seven  kids  and 
their  pa's  dead." 

"Exactly,"  assented  Mrs.  Brown, 
nodding  her  head  solemnly,  "that's 
where  the  battle  I  just  mentioned  is 
being  fought." 

Generals,  captains,  privates  looked 
at  each  other  in  deep  mystification.  In 
every  freckled,  grimy  face  blazed  a 
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large  scintillating  question  mark.  ^Irs. 
Brown  looked  soberly  from  one  to  the 
other  of  her  youn,g  auditors. 

"Yes,"  she  said  at  last,  her  kindly 
eyes  growing  a  softer  blue,  "there  is  a 
battle,  desperate  battle,  being  waged  in 
that  little,  green  house." 

"What — a — what  do  you  mean?" 
murmured  one     curious    lad     edging 
closer    to    the    extreme   pacifist    and 
trying  to  reach  beyond  her  words  with 
his  budding  understanding. 

"I  mean,"  replied  the  woman  im- 
pressively, "that  Mrs.  Seeger  is  fight- 
in,g — the  world,  the  rushing,  scram- 
bling, crushing  world,  for  the  lives  of 
her  seven  little  children !  She  is  fight- 
ing with  all  the  strength  of  her  mind 
and  body  for  bread,  meat,  clothes  and 
shelter  for  her  helpless  brood.  She  is 
battling  desperately  to  help  those 
seven  little  souls  to  live  and  grow  and 
take  their  part  in  the  big  world  and 
learn  its  lessons.  Life  is  God's  gift: 
war  throws  His  gift  back  to  Him 
trampled  in  the  dust.  If  you  want  to 
be  warriors,  why  not  fight  for  Life — 
to  help  some  one  to  live?  Many  go 
down  every  day  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. The  fighting  spirit  in  you  is 
that  you  may  combat  the  enemies  of 
Life,  and  not  that  you  may  slaughter 
one  another.  Now,  Mrs.  Seeger  is, 
perhaps,  at  this  very  moment  driven 
almost  to  surrender  for  lack  of  re- 
inforcements. If  you  must  fight,  whv 
not  make  a  charge  upon  the  enemies 
that  threaten  her  life  and  the  lives  of 
her  children  and  win  a  victory  for 
her'?"  Mrs.  Brown  spoke  eloquently 
but  smilingly  and  all  the  while  she 
was  looking  steadily  into  the  small, 
eager  faces ;  and  every  boy,  uncon- 
sciously sensing  the  gentle  kindliness 
in  her  face,  was  rising  to  the  uplift  in 
her  suggestion. 

"Well,  how  could — a. — we — a — fight 
for  her?"  breathed  one  little  chicken- 
hearted  warrior,  brushing  her  shoulder 
diffidently  and  picturing  in  his  vivid 
imagination  Starvation,  Cold,  Naked- 
ness and  Ignorance  stalking  about  on 


le,gs,  attacking  poor  Mrs.  Seeger  and 
her  offspring  with  swords  and  jave- 
lins. 

"Yes — er — how — could  we  help  ?" 
wistfully,  wonderingly  whispered  an- 
other and  another  until  all  had  earn- 
estly enquired. 

Mrs.  Brown  put  her  hands  to  her 
forehead  and  was  lost  in  thought  for  a 
moment. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  she  cried  presently, 
"you  might  give  battle  to  her  old  win- 
ter enemy.  Cold.  I  remember  she  told 
me  how  they  suffered  from  the  depre- 
dations of  this  ruthless  foe  last  year 
and  how  she  had  to  struggle  with  him 
constantly.  How  would  you  like  to 
go  to  war  this  afternoon  against  old 
North  Blast?"  Again  the  appeal  in 
the  blue  eyes  started  little  swells  of 
kindliness  in  each  youthful  breast. 

"Well, — a — ^how  could  we? — How 
could  we?"  they  murmured,  echoing 
each  other's  marveling  question. 

"Oh,  I  will  outline  the  manner  of  as- 
sault, if  you  are  all  willing,"  she  as- 
sured them  benignly. 

"Well,  I'm  in  fur  it!"  declared 
Henry,  letting  off  the  pent-up  energy 
of  the  last  few  minutes  in  a  double 
hand-spring. 

"So'm  I,"  confessed  the  biggest  of 
the  German  war  lords. 

"Me  too,"  claimed  one  of  the  others. 

"N'  I  am,"  shouted  an  ally,  easing 
the  recent  tension  by  throwing  his  legs 
over  and  back  across  the  garden  fence. 

"N'  so'm  I,"  vowed  another. 

"Ditto  here,"  chimed  the  small 
shaver  who  had  his  "eye  done  up  in 
a  sling,"  as  Mrs.  Brown  laughingly  re- 
marked when  she  tied  a  rag  around 
the  rock  wound  in  his  temple.  When 
all  had  spoken  the  extreme  pacifist 
smiled  a  gratified  smile. 

"Good !  I  knew  you  would  like  to 
fight  for  a  worthy  cause  if  you  only 
knew  about  one.  Just  wait — I'll  set 
this  cake  away  and  treat  you  to  the 
rest  of  it  when  the  battle  is  over;  and 
while  you  are  away" — she  added  with 
an  adorable  wink  that  took  you  right 
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into  the  cozy  corner  of  her  heart — 
"I'll  make  a  little  lemon  pie  for  each 
of  you." 

The  soldiers'  eyes  sparkled,  every 
pair  of  red  lips  smacked  in  anticipa- 
tion and  each  voice  sang  out,  "Yum, 
,o;oody!"  (Should  these  plav  soldiers 
be  scorned  for  this — did  not  Napoleon 
constantly  hearten  his  troops  with  the 
promise  of  the  booty?) 

Before  long  the  plan  was  not  onlv 
told  but  partly  under  way.  A  small 
wagon  had  been  borrowed  for  each  lad 
and  every  one  was  armed  with  a  full 
sized  ax.  As  the  army  marched  away 
pulling  their  wagons  behind  them  and 
carrying  their  sharp-edged  weapons 
menacingly  across  their  shoulders,  the 
extren'e  nacifi'^t  cried  out  gailv : 

"We'll  call  you  the  'Ax  Briga^e'^ 
if  you  get  back  before  sundown  I'll 
take  your  pictures."  So  with  colors 
flying  the  volunteers  double-quick- 
stepped  down  the  street. 

Soon  they  reached  the  old  fallen 
tree  in  the  edge  of  town  that  the 
Mayor  had  promised  Mrs.  Brown 
(over  the  telephone")  they  might  cut 
up  and  cart  away.  These  brave  war- 
riors went  after  that  tree  with  the 
sentiment  of  brotherly  love  and  help- 
fulness burniUig  as  strong  within  them 
as  the  passion  of  hate  and  destruction 
had  raged  a  short  time  ago.  How 
they  worked  and  tugged  at  the  big 
logs!  In  their  lively  imaginations 
every  blow  was  struck  in  defense  of 
the  widow  See,ger  and  her  flock.  Aye, 
they  would  fight  for  her  with  their 
strong  right  arms  and  their  axes !  In 
fancy  they  could  see  the  happy  smiles 
of  the  woman  and  hear  the  joyous 
shouts  of  the  children  when  the  vic- 
tory should  be  proclaimed.  Before  sun- 
down the  last  of  the  old,  dry  tree  was 
cut  into  lengths  and  piled  on  the  wait- 
ing wa,gons. 

When  the  conquering  army  drew  up 
their  trophies  of  war  before  Mrs. 
Seeger's  battered,  green  door  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  poor  woman   as 


fortifications  against  the  onslaughts  of 
old  North  Blast  they  were  surely  well 
repaid  for  the  bloodless  struggle.  Talk 
about  the  glories  of  war — about  gold 
and  silver  and  iron  medals  and  crosses, 
decorations  and  advancement  in  rank 
— none  of  these  could  equal  the  touch- 
ing gratitude  of  the  all  but  vanquished 
Widow  Seeger !  Not  that  she  said 
much,  oh,  no,  her  words  were  few. 
She  "just  looked  the  thankfuUest  of 
any  thing  you  ever  saw" — to  use 
Harry's  version  to  his  mother  that 
night.  She  stared,  all  amazement,  first 
at  the  boys  and  then  at  the  many  big 
loads  of  wood,  and  finally,  slowlv  com- 
prehending, the  tears  started  in  her 
dull  eves  and  rolled  unheeded  down 
her  faded  cheeks. 

"Oh,  tank  you.  my  boys,"  she  mur- 
mured fervently  in  her  poor  broken 
tongue,  "Oh,  I  tank  you.  I — a — nave 
been  wondering  an'  wondering  what 
in  the  world  I  would  do — Oh,  I  tank 
you — God  bless  you !" 

The  boys  pulled  ofl^  their  hats  at  her 
words,  moisture  filled  their  eyes  and 
their  young  hearts  swelled  with  happi- 
ness as  they  sensed  her  relief  and 
gratification.  Yes,  and  the  little  See- 
gers  stood  around,  shouting  their  joy, 
and  the  youthful  crusaders  made 
frienris  with  them,  assuring  them  that 
the  "Ax  Brigade"  would  come  again 
soon  (they  havin,g  already  planned, 
out  at  the  fallen  tree,  another  and  even 
a  more  important  raid  in  behalf  of 
these  oppressed  ones). 

Then  the  battlers  marched  away  to 
claim  the  booty  due  the  victorious 
army — on  this  occasion,  as  heretofore 
mentioned,  whipped  cream  cake  and 
lemon  pie — after  which  to  pose,  like 
all  other  war  heroes,  before  the  camera 
man. 

The  last  to  be  heard  of  the  door- 
yard,  scrapping  Germans  and  allies 
they  were  maintaining  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  all  save  the  natural  enemies 
to  Life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


Christmas  in  the  Land  of  Buddhism 


By  Ray  Olpin,  Miss 

Just  as  the  clock  was  striking  eleven, 
the  laughins:  and  talking  of  children 
could  be  heard  in  front  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  Mission  Headquarters 
in  Tokio,  Japan.  The  Elders,  who 
were  just  finishing  decorating  the  as- 
sembly room,  were  indeed  surprised  to 
see  the  Sunday  School  chil  Iren  begin 
to  arrive  so  soon,  as  the  program  did 
not  commence  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Going  to  a  front  window,  several 
children,  with  bright,  shining  faces, 
coul  '  he  seen  climbing  up  to  look 
in.  Their  cheeks  were  all  aglow  and 
bv  the  look  in  their  eyes,  could  be  seen 
that  they  were  on  their  nerve's  ends 
with  excitement.  They  were  dressed 
in  kimonos,  the  color  designs  of  which 
seenied  to  be  almost  beyond  human 
talent.  These  small  Japanese  ki  '''ies 
seemed  to  be  boiling  over  with  the 
spirit  of  Christmas,  as  it  ha  '  been  in- 
stille '  into  their  minds  in  Sunday 
School.  Hut  as  they  were  not  allowe  ' 
to  enter  so  early,  they  anxiously 
waited  outside,  running  from  one 
friend  to  another  talki'-g  about 
Christmas  an  1  Santa  Claus.  During 
the  meantime  many  other  colors  were 
ad  'e '  to  the  picture,  as  the  children 
co"-tinue  '  to  assemble ;  so  that  by  two 
o'clock  there  were  nearly  one  hun- 
dred chil  'ren  gathere  '  around  the  en- 
trance, each  scrambling  to  get  the 
first  cha"ce  to  enter.  Then  the  door 
was  opened  and  in  they  rushed  ;  but 
contrary  to  expectations,  they  ran  to 
their  seats  and  quietjy  awaite  1  further 
instructions.  Christmas  was  new  to 
n^any,  and  the  others  were  so  fille  1 
with  emotion  thev  almost  hel '  their 
"breath.  Yes.  there  they  remained 
wonr'ering  what  would  be  next. 
Woul  '  oil  Santa  Claus  come  first? 
Would  they  sing  "Christmas  Carol?" 
or  would  they  play  games?  They  knew 
not  which,  but  that  thev  onlv  needed 
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a  hint  and  the  silence  would  be  broken 
could  plainly  be  read  upon  each  face. 

Looking  around  the  room  not  one 
dirty  child  could  be  seen — something 
unusual  for  Japanese  children.  For 
this  cleanly  appearance,  credit  must  be 
S'iven  Sister  Nachie  Ni,  who,  by  her 
influential  instructions  in  our  Sunday 
School,  has  been  able  to  impress  this 
necessity  of  cleanliness  upon  their 
minr's.  That  these  children  were  in- 
terested in  Sunday  School  and  that 
there  were  so  many  in  attendance  is 
flue  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Superintendent,  El  'er  J. 
\''ernon  Adams.  El 'er  Adams  has 
worked  'ilige-'tly.  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration the  Sunday  School  has 
prospered  greatly  both  in  numbers 
and  efficiencv.  He  has  been  aided 
l)v  a  wQ-thv  corns  of  teachers, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  united  labor, 
these  briHit.  smiling  faces  have  been 
ta",G:ht  to  look  nnon  the  birth  'ay  of 
Christ  as  few  Christian  youths  have 
bee"  pro'^e  to  do. 

The  signal  was  soon  given  to  the 
chil  'ren  and  th?v  were  all  attention. 
T'he  "Christmas  Carol"  was  sung  in 
the  native  to"gue  with  vim  and  vigor, 
as  was  rise  "Love  at  flome."  Just  as 
the  latter  song  was  being  sung,  a  small 
boy  came  hurrving  in,  all  out  of 
breath  a"d  so  excite'  he  could  hardly 
'itDTi  to  bo"-  ^efo''e  entering:.  Now,  it 
takes  "something  very,  verv  interesting 
to  attract  a  native  from  doing  this,  as 
it  is  one  of  their  strongest  customs. 

A  short  time  was  ^'evoted  to  plav- 
iiig  ^amps,  a"d  then  the  vonng  friends 
of  Christianitv  and  "Mormonism" 
■'ance  '  with  iov  as  one  of  the  native 
I-^ai-ts  entertained  them  w'th  tricks 
and  iokes.  Following  these  slight  of 
ban  '  performances,  the  little  boy  who 
had  come  late  was  called  upon  to  tell 
a  stnrv.  He  was  much  surprised,  but 
willingly  responding,  he  arose  and  told 
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d  story  in  such  an  interesting  way  that 
when  he  had  finished  every  eye  in  the 
room  was  centered  upon  him  in  admi- 
ration. The  same  attention  was  paid 
to  a  number  of  other  stories  and  mu- 
sical numbers;  yes.  so  delighted  were 
they  that  the  involuntary  clapping;  of 
hands  could  be  heard  while  selections 
were  being'  rendered. 

A  short  one  act  dialogue  by  some  of 
the  larger  children  served  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Santa  Claus  and  the  chil- 
dren almost  wept  for  joy  as  they  saw 
him  come  in,  laughing  and  singing  and 
talking:  to  them.  He  was  a  very  jolly 
old  fellow  and  talked  to  the  children 
in  a  jocular  way.  They  were  very 
much  interested  in  him ;  and  were  so 
overjoyed  when  he  brought  out  a  bag 
oi  toys  and  presented  each  'with  a 
present  and  two  or  three  oranges,  that 
they  bowed  to  him  time  and  time 
again,  according  to  the  native  custom. 
Then   the   children    assembled    in    the 


garden  and  the  accom].ianying  pictu.-e 
was  taken. 

After  this,  the  children  were  so  en- 
thusiastic that  they  seem-ed  to  fill  their 
parents  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas, and,  as  a  result,  at  the  evening 
program,  meeting  rooms,  halls,  and 
porches  could  scarcely  accommodate 
them  all,  although  thev  sat  on  the  floor 
in  Japanese  style.  The  program  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held 
in  Japan,  probably  due  to  the  willing 
aid  of  the  native  Saints,  all  of  whom 
are  of  the  best  class  of  the  Japanese 
people,  and  are  quite  well  educated. 
They  took  part  willingly  as  did  also 
our  friends,  and  as  a  result,  good 
Christian  principles  have  been  pre- 
sented to  over  two  hundred  investi- 
gators for  them  to  ponder  upon.  They 
seem  to  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Elders  and  it  seems 
that  the  gospel  of  Buddha  is  gra^Hi- 
ally  giving  wav  to  the  word  of  Go  1 
here  in  the  Orient. 
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ouccess 

A  definition  for  success  would  or- 
dinarily include  those  things  which 
each  individual  thought  to  be  the 
most  desirable  thing  in  the  world.  The 
ability  to  acquire  money  is  a  prime 
ambition  of  most  people,  and  finan- 
ciers are  often  spoken  of  as  the  most 
successful  men.  While  it  is  a  duty  of 
all    to   provide   for  the   needs   of   the 


body  as  fast  as  they  reach  certain 
stages  of  life,  the  ambition  to  acquire 
wealth  often  leads  to  disappointment 
and  to  gross  misconception  of  the 
blessings  it  has  in  store  for  those  who 
obtain  it.  '       . 

To  success  wealth  is  not  an  essen- 
tial. -  Its  place  in  the  scale  of  human 
happiness  is  even  subordinate  to  nu- 
merous conditions  of  life  which  we 
enjoy  and  of  which ■^s/e  are  cognizant. 
Health  and  good  cdhscience  are  prime 
necessities,  and  are  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  all  truly  successful  men. 

Christ  today  wotild  not  be  consid- 
ered a  successful  n^n.  His  life  was 
given  for  the  happijaess  and  blessing 
of  others.  Such  extfeine  self-sacrifice 
is  not  required  of  ethers,  and  His  mis- 
sion in  life  was  very  diflferent  from 
that  of  any  human,  being.  Sucess  is 
determined  by  tvyBl'-prime  conditions 
of  our  existeince  ;•' first,  the  acquisition 
of  that  which  is-'inost  useful  to  us ; 
second,  the  fulfihiient  of  our  mis- 
.sions  in  life.  Some  are  divinely  ap- 
pointed to  fill  certain  missions  in  the 
world,  and  they  cannot  be  successful 
without  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mission  they  have  to  perform.  What 
mission,  what  special  duty  have  I  to 
fulfil  in  life  ?  may  be  asked  by  every 
thoughtful  person  respecting  himself. 
Such  people  naturally  feel  it  a  duty 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  others.  The  lives  of  such 
are  measurably  free  from  the  selfish 
aims  that  actuate  those  whose  exclus- 
ive ambition  is  to  acquire  wealth. 
Whatever  such  people  gain  in  this 
world's  goods  is  rather  means  to  some 
ndble  end.  Wealth  should  never  be 
the  end  of  human  motives  and  action. 
It  has  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  hu- 
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man  progress,  but  it  is  susceptible  of 
great  abuse  and  carries  with  it  potent 
dangers,  destructive  alike  to  those  who 
get  and  to  those  who  inherit  it. 

Instead  of  leading  to  success  in  life 
it  often  leads  directly  to  failure.  There 
is  great  danger  in  it  to  those  whose 
imaginations  lead  them  to  believe  that 
to  be  successful  they  must  be  wealthy. 
The  world  is  strewn  with  the  disap- 
pointments of  those  who  have  sought 
success  through  the  medium  of  wealth. 
It  has  allurements,  and  for  that  very 
reason  it  is  full  of  dangers.  How- 
ever great  or  small  the  position  we 
occupy  in  life,  to  be  truly  successful 
we  must  be  truly  useful. 

In  Lazarus  who  lived  from  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's 
table  there  must  have  been  a  very  con- 
siderable measure  of  success,  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  found  himself 
in  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 

We  need  a  solemn  warning  against 


the  false  notions  springing  up  amongst 
us  concerning  success.  Genuine,  last- 
ing and  eternal  success  is  not  born  of 
selfishness,  egotism  and  flabby  ambi- 
tions of  the  present  age. 

Help  other  people  grow,  and  you 
will  be  amazed  and  delighted  to  see 
how  much  larger  and  more  robust 
you  have  yourself  become.  Every 
time  you  lead  a  wanderer  along  the 
Godward  path,  your  own  feet  become 
more  familiar  with  the  way  and 
stronger  to  walk  therein.  Every  time 
your  arm  steadies  a  stumbling  one  or 
lifts  the  fallen,  it  becomes  more  sin- 
ewy for  the  bearing  of  its  own  burdens 
and  for  warding  off  the  attacks  of  evil. 
Only  idle  hands  and  heads  and  hearts 
are  dwarfed  and  weak. — Landrith. 

The  sun  does  not  shine  upon  this 
fair  earth  to  meet  frowning  eyes,  de- 
pend upon  it. — Charles  Dickens. 
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PROHIBITION 

At  last,  after  a  long  and  serious 
struggle,  Utah  has  a  state-wide  prohi- 
bition law,  which  becomes  effective 
August  1,  1917,  It  prohibits  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  possession  or  importa- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors  on  and 
after  August  1,  1917. 

Alcohol  for  manufacturing  and  sci- 
entific purposes  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  district  court  for  a  cer- 
tificate to  obtain  such  alcohol.  Sacra- 
mental wines  may  be  brought  into  the 
State  and  dispensed  to  the  ministers 
using  them  in  the  same  way. 

No  beverage  in  the  state  shall  con- 
tain more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  alcohol,  which  is  to  be  a  preserv- 
ative. Special  provision  is  made  for 
the  sale  of  patent  and  proprietary 
medicines  and  for  fruits  preserved  in 
alcohol. 

The  governor  has  the  authority  to 
call  upon  any  peace  officer,  includ- 
ing game  wardens,  to  enforce  the  law. 
He  shall  also  designate  a  state  officer, 
who  is  to  issue  permits  to  the  three 
wholesale  drug  companies  to  import 
grain  alcohol. 

Search  and  seizure  of  persons,  re- 
ceptacles and  vehicles  under  suspicion 
of  having  or  containing  intoxicating 
liquor  is  permissible,  but  search  war- 
rants must  be  sworn  out  to  search  res- 
idences or  buildings  for  liquors. 

The  injunction  law  is  included  in 
the  provisions  of  the  law  in  order  that 
property  where  violations  of  the  law 
take  place  may  be  closed  up,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  destruction  of 
liquors,  fixtures  or  furniture  seized  in 
connection  with  violations  of  the  law. 

The  people  of  Utah  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  stalwart  men 
and  women  who  have  fought  so  earn- 
estly these  many  years  against  the 
hosts  of  intemperance  and  who  have 
at  last  seen  their  efforts  crowned  with 
success.  The  one  man  who  looms  up 
as  the  head  and   front   of  this   great 


movement  is  our  friend  and  brother, 
President  Heber  J.  Grant. 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

The  past  month  has  been  exceed- 
ingly eventful.  President  Wilson 
made  a  speech  to  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  Peace,  which 
evinces  the  highest  order  of  states- 
manship. Germany  has  resumed  her 
submarine  activities  over  the  protest 
of  our  government  and  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  have  been 
severed.  This  nation  is  now  hover- 
ing on  the  very  verge  of  war  and  may 
be  precipitated  into  the  conflict  at  any 
moment. 

The  President  declared  that  he  pro- 
posed a  "Monroe  Doctrine  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,"  and  that  no  na- 
tion shall  seek  to  extend  its  policy 
over  any  other  people,  but  that  every 
people  shall  be  left  free  to  determine 
its  own  policy. 

He  insisted  that  the  war  must  be 
ended  on  treaties  which  will  embody 
terms  that  will  win  the  approval  of 
mankind  and  will  create  a  peace  that 
is  worth  guaranteeing  and  preserving. 

The  President  said,  in  part : 

"No  covenant  of  co-operative  peace 
that  does  not  include  the  peoples  of 
the  new  world  can  suffice  to  keep  the 
future  safe  against  war ;  and  yet  there 
is  only  one  sort  of  peace  that  the  peo- 
ples of  America  could  join  in  guaran- 
teeing. The  elements  of  that  peace 
must  be  elements  that  engage  the 
confidence  and  satisfy  the  principles  of 
the  American  governments ;  elements 
consistent  with  their  political  faith, 
and  practical  convictions  which  the 
peoples  of  America  have  once  for  all 

embraced   and  undertaken  to   defend. 
*     *     * 

"The  statesmen  of  both  of  the 
groups  of  nations  now  arrayed  against 
one  another  have  said  in  terms  that 
could  not  be  misinterpreted  that  it  was 
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no  part  of  the  purpose  they  had  in 
mind  to  crush  their  antagonists.  This 
impHes  that  it  must  be  a  peace  with- 
out victory. 

"Victory  would  mean  peace  forced 
upon  the  loser,  a  victor's  terms  im- 
posed upon  the  vanquished.  It  would 
be  accepted  in  humiliation,  under  dur- 
ess, at  an  intolerable  sacrifice,  and 
would  leave  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a 
bitter  memory  upon  which  terms  of 
peace  would  rest,  not  permanently, 
but  only  as  upon  quicksand.  Only  a 
peace  between  equals  can  last.  Only 
a  peace  the  very  principle  of  which  is 
equality  and  a  common  participation 
in  a  common  benefit.  The  right  state 
of  mind,  the  right  feeling  between 
nations,  is  as  necessary  for  a  lasting 
peace  as  is  the  just  settlement  of 
vexed  questions  of  territory  or  a  racial 
and  national  allegiance.  The  equality 
of  nations,  upon  which  peace  must  be 
founded,  if  it  is  to  last,  must  be  an 
equality  of  rights ;  the  guarantees  ex- 
changed must  neither  recognize  nor 
imply  a  diflference  between  big  na- 
tions and  small ;  between  those  that 
are  powerful  and  those  that  are  weak. 

"And  there  is  a  deeper  thing  in- 
volved than  even  equality  of  right 
among  organized  nations.  No  peace 
can  last,  or  ought  to  last,  which  does 
not  recognize  and  accept  the  principle 
that  governments  derive  all  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  no  right  anywhere  ex- 
ists to  hand  peoples  about  from  sov- 
ereignty to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were 
property.  The  world  can  be  at  peace 
only  if  its  life  is  stable  and  there  can 
be  no  stability  where  the  will  is  in  re- 
bellion, where  there  is  not  tranquility 
of  spirit  and  a  sense  of  justice,  of  free- 
dom, of  right. 

"As  far  as  practicable,  moreover, 
every  great  people  now  struggling  to- 
ward a  full  development  of  its  re- 
sources and  of  its  powers  should  be 
assured  a  direct  outlet  to  the  great 
highways  of  the  sea.  Where  this  can 
not  be  done  by  the  cession  of  territory, 


it  can  no  doubt  be  done  by  the  neu- 
tralization of  direct  rights  of  way  un- 
der the  general  guarantee  which  will 
assure  the  peace  itself.     *     *     * 

"There  can  be  no  sense  of  safety 
and  equality  among  the  nations  if  the 
great  preponderating  armaments  are 
henceforth  to  continue  here  and  there 
to  be  built  up  and  maintained.  The 
question  of  armaments,  whether  on 
land  or  sea,  is  the  immediately  and 
intensely  practical  question  connected 
with  the  future  fortunes  of  nations 
and  of  mankind.     *     *     * 

"I  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that 
the  nations  should  with  one  accord 
adopt  the  Doctrine  of  President  Mon- 
roe as  the  doctrine  of  the  world :  That 
no  nation  should  seek  to  extend  its 
policy  over  any  other  nation  or  peo- 
ple, but  that  every  people  should  be 
left  free  to  determine  its  policy,  its 
own  way  of  development,  unhindered 
unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  little  along 
with  the  great  and  powerful. 

"I  am  proposing  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  that  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  which  in  international 
conference  after  conference  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  have 
urged  with  the  eloquence  of  those 
who  are  the  convinced  disciples  of 
liberty,  and  that  moderation  of  arma- 
ments which  makes  of  armies  and 
navies  a  power  for  order  merely,  not 
an  instrument  of  aggression  or  of  self- 
ish violence. 

"These  are  American  principles, 
American  policies.  We  could  stand 
for  no  others.  And  they  are  also  the 
principles  and  policies  of  forward- 
looking  man  and  women  everywhere, 
of  evety  modern  nation,  of  every  en- 
lightened community.  They  are  the 
principles  of  mankind  and  must  pre- 
vail." 

The  President's  speech  provoked 
considerable  discussion,  not  only  in 
the  Senate,  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  loftiness  of  sentiment  was 
universally  conceded,  but  the  wisdom 
of  giving  it  expression  was  ques- 
tioned. However,  it  was  admitted  tliat 
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the  President  might  be  in  possession 
of  private  information  that  would 
fully  justify  his  course  and,  when 
within  a  week  thereafter,  Germany 
declared  her  intention  of  resuming 
submarine  activity,  it  was  seen  that 
he  had  made  no  mistake  in  declaring 
these  great  principles  of  humanity. 

The  German  note  stated  that  the 
Imperial  Government  could  not  justi- 
fy before  its  own  conscience,  before 
the  German  people,  and  before  his- 
tory, the  neglect  of  any  means  des- 
tined to  bring  about  the  end  of  the 
war,  as  each  day  shortening  the  war, 
will,  on  both  sides,  preserve  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  brave  soldiers  and  be 
a  benefit  to  mankind,  so  Germany  was 
compelled  to  continue  the  fight  for  ex- 
istence, with  full  employment  of  all 
the  weapons  which  are  at  its  disposal. 

On  the  3rd  day  of  February,  the 
President  delivered  an  address  to  the 
joint  session  of  Congress  in  which  he 
stated  that  on  the  31st  of  January, 
Germany  had  given  notice  that  after 
February  1st,  1917,  she  would  pre- 
vent all  navigation  in  a  zone  around 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  includ- 
ing all  neutrals  from  and  to  England 
and  from  and  to  France,  and  that  all 
ships  met  within  the  zone  would  be 
sunk. 

The  President  added,  among  other 
things : 

"I  have  therefore  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  announce  to  his 
excellency,  the  German  ambassador, 
that  all  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  German 
empire  are  severed  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador  at  Berlin  will  imme- 
diately be  withdrawn,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  decision,  to  hand  to  his 
excellency  his  passports." 

This  action  of  the  President  met 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  Congress 
and  the  general  approbation  of  the 
nation.  Governor  Bamberger  imme- 
diately wired  President  Wilson,  as- 
suring him  that  Utah  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy  with   what   he   had   done,   and 


would  support  him  in  every  possible 
way.  The  Legislature  has  also  en- 
dorsed his  action.  Similar  endorse- 
ments were  made  by  other  states  and 
the  press  of  the  country,  generally,  is 
sustaining  the  President. 

Senator  Works  of  California,  how- 
ever, takes  a  dififerent  view.  He  as- 
serts that  the  United  States  has  not 
been  neutral  as  a  nation  and  declares 
that  "neither  a  private  citizen,  nor  the 
President,  nor  Congress  can  be  justi- 
fied in  driving  this  nation  into  war  or 
endangering  its  peace  by  any  such 
false  sense  of  courage  or  national 
prestige  or  dignity." 

"That  Germany  has  violated  the 
rights  of  our  people  on  the  sea,  under 
international  law,"  he  says,  "no  one 
can  deny.  But  so  has  Great  Britain, 
and  so  would  any  other  belligerent 
nation  fighting  for  existence,  if  neces- 
sary for  her  success.  So  would  we 
do,  I  apprehend,  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  German  government 
has  declared  a  danger  zone  about  its 
enemies  and  given  notice  that  any 
vessel  found  in  that  zone,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  will  be  sunk.  What 
should  be  our  choice  under  such  con- 
ditions? I  say  to  keep  our  ships  and 
our  people  out  of  this  danger  zone 
until  the  war  is  over  or  the  embargo 
removed." 

Strenuous  efiforts  are  being  made  by 
our  government  to  increase  the  pre- 
paredness of  the  nation  in  every  way. 
Measures  are  being  considered  for  in- 
creasing the  navy  and  providing  a 
fleet  of  submarines.  Plans  are  being 
adopted  for  placing  the  army  on  a  war 
footing  and  strengthening  the  national 
guard. 

It  has  beep  urged  by  the  National 
Agricultural  Society,  of  which  James 
Wilson,  the  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, is  President,  that  the  Nation's 
food  supply  should  be  mobilized  and 
provision  made  for  the  labor  necessary 
to  plant  and  harvest  the  crops  essen- 
tial to  our  food  supply  in  the  event  of 
the  mobilization  of  the  man  power  of 
the  United  States. 
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The  Society  says : 

"These  items  are  vital  to  our  well- 
being — quite  as  vital,  we  venture  to 
suggest,  as  many  matters  receiving  in- 
finitely more  attention  at  the  present 
time.  The  country  cannot,  we  believe, 
too  soon  prepare  a  program  that  will 
care  for  these  all-important  matters. 
It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  part 
of  wisdom,  at  this  critical  time,  to  de- 
termine at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, the  state  of  our  own  food  sup- 
ply and   other  agricultural   resources. 

Soon  after  the  severing  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  invited  the  other  neutral 
nations  to  join  the  United  States  in 
her  effort  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
neutrals  under  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law.  Press  dispatches  indicate 
that  the  European  nations  are  disin- 
clined to  take  decisive  action  against 
Germany.  While  some  of  the  South 
American  nations  are  in  sympathy 
with  our  movement,  they  hesitate  to 
act  until  the  situation  becomes  more 
clearly  defined. 

Many  comments  have  been  made  on 
the  attitude  of  Germany.  Among 
other  things,  it  has  been  said  that  she 
is  in  dire  need  of  food  and  under  the 
absolute  necessity  of  bringing  the  war 
to  a  speedy  close ;  that  she  anticipated 
President  Wilson's  action  in  inviting 
other  neutral  powers  to  join  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  expected  that  they 
would  do  so,  and  then  she  would  be 
in  the  position  of  having  practically 
the  whole  world  opposed  to  her,  which 
would  afford  amole  excuse  for  giving 
up  the  fight.  Whether  actuated  by 
these  reasons  or  not.  it  is  very  appar- 
ent that  the  Imperial  Government  is 
in  a  condition  of  extreme  desperation. 

While  the  severing  of  diplomatic 
relations  does  not  necessarily  mean 
war,  the  killing  of  an  American  citi- 
zen, or  the  sinking  of  an  American 
ship,  by  Germany,  would  inevitably 
produce  that  result.  The  situation  is 
therefore  extremely  critical,  as  the 
overt   act   may  be   committed   at   any 


time,  or  it  may  already  have  been  com- 
mitted but  the  evidence  not  yet  dis- 
closed. 

BRITISH  ADMIRALTY  PREPARED  TO  MEET 
SUBMARINE  MENACE 

The  Associated  Press  says  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  made  by  the 
British  Admiralty: 

"We  are  not  alarmed  at  the  sharp- 
ened submarine  war.  We  knew  it  was 
coming  and  prepared  for  it.  Time 
will  tell  just  how  our  confidence  is 
justified. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  one 
submarine  may  cruise  whole  days 
without  getting  a  victim.  For  instance 
on  one  day  since  February  1,  tor- 
pedoes were  fired  on  sight  at  seven 
of  our  merchantmen  without  getting 
a  single  hit.  We  have  taken  measures 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
will  frustrate  the  U-boat  warfare.  Of 
course,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
reveal  them — the  daily  reports  of  the 
decrease  in  sinkings  will  be  the  best 
evidence  of  our  success." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  it 
has  been  announced  that  President 
Wilson  has  decided  that  if  Germany 
.  compels  the  use  of  force  to  safeguard 
American  rights,  he  will  not  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  declaration  of  war,  but 
will  follow  literally  the  words  of  the 
address  in  which  he  announced  the 
break  of  diplomatic  relations  and  re- 
quest authority  to  use  means  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  American  seamen 
and  people,  so  that  American  citizens 
and  ships  shall  be  free  to  travel  the 
high  ^eas  unmolested,  leaving  the  is- 
sue of  war  or  peace  with  Germany. 
While  fully  appreciating  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation,  Latter-day  Saints 
should  prayerfully  remember  that 
there  is  a  Divine  Providence  which  is 
shaping  the  destiny  of  nations  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  turbulent 
waters  through  which  our  national 
ship  of  state  is  sailing,  "Father  is  at 
the  helm." 
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Brumbaugh — The  Making  of  a  Teacher 

Chapter  18 

Qualities  That  Make  the  Teacher  a  Crood 
Governor 

In  educational  literature  the  term 
Discipline  is  used  in  two  very  different 
meanirigs.  These  may  be  distinguished 
as  "mental  discipline,"  the  so-called  dis- 
cipline of  the  intellectual  faculties;  and 
moral  discipline — that  which  has  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  habits  and  char- 
acter. It  is  with  this  latter  meaning  of 
discipline  that  this  lesson  deals.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  discipline  always  has 
been  and  probably  always  will  be  the 
most  important  aspect  of  education.  It 
is  very  effectively  presented  by  Gover- 
nor Brumbaugh  in  the  chapter  assigned 
for  study  as  the  te.xt  book  lesson  for 
April. 

The  doctrine  of  mental  or  formal  dis- 
cipline was  once  much  used  as  a  justi- 
fication for  general  study  of  subjects  not 
later  used  in  life.  Thus  ancient  lan- 
guages were  to  be  studied  primarily  as  a 
discipline  for  the  memory;  mathematics, 
as  a  discipline  for  the  reasoning  faculties. 
In  recent  times  this  doctrine  or  dogma 
has  been  subject  to  much  adverse  criti- 
cism. By  many  studer^is  of  psychology 
and  education  it  has  been  largely  dis- 
credited. 

This  point  is  incidental  to  this  lesson 
and  should  not  divert  attention  from  the 
many  good  points  in  the  text  book. 

Connecting  Gospel  Lessons  With  Life 

[By    Howard    R.    Driggs] 

When  does  the  electric  bulb  give  light? 
When  does  the  door  bell  ring?  When 
does  the  trolley  car  speed  along  the 
track?  Only  when  the  right  connection 
for  the  electric  current  is  made.  The 
Sunday  School  lesson  likewise  is  elec- 
trified  with   meaning   only   as   it   is   con- 


nected in  a  vital  way  with  the  life  of 
each    pupil. 

Too  many  Gospel  lessons  are  taught 
apart  from  life  rather  than  as  a  part  of  it. 
To  illustrate: 

Not  long  since  a  certain  visitor  to  a 
Sunday  School  listened  to  a  lesson  on 
"The  Expulsion  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden."  Judged  from  the  viewpoint  of 
presenting  facts  or  telling  the  story  skill- 
fully, it  was  a  very  successful  exercise. 
The  children,  when  the  review  came, 
could  recite  all  of  the  details  of  the  driv- 
ing of  our  first  parents,  because  of  their 
disobedience,  out  of  their  heaven-like 
home.  But  the  lesson  lacked  one  great 
essential.  It  was  not  connected  vitally 
with  the  lives  of  the  class  members.  At 
the  close  of  that  exercise,  the  visitor  was 
asked  to  say  a  few  words.  He  contin- 
ued the  lesson  by  asking: 

"How  many  of  you  would  like  to  have 
lived  in  the  Garden  of  Eden?" 

Most  of  the  hands  came  up. 

"Where  was  the  wonderful  garden?" 

There  was  some  uncertainty,  but  the 
answer  finally  came  that  it  was  in  our 
own  land. 

"Do  you  know  anyone  besides  Adam 
and  Eve  who  have  lived  in  a  Garden  of 
Eden?" 

The  boys  and  girls  looked  puzzled. 

"Don't  you  think  that  everyone  of  us 
might  live  in  something  like  the  Garden 
of  Eden  if  we  desired  with  all  our  hearts 
to  do  so?" 

Still  there  was  much  uncertainty. 

"Have  you  ever  known  anyone  besides 
our  first  parents  to  have  been  driven 
from  a  kind  of  Garden  of  Eden  because 
of  disobedience  to  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord?" 

These  questions  set  the  children  think- 
ing hard;  but  they  had  no  certain  an- 
swers. 

"I  saw  a  man  the  other  day,"  continued 
the  visitor,  "who,  it  seemed  to  me  had 
been  driven  out  of  a  Garden  of  Eden  be- 
cause he  had  disobeyed  the  teachings  of 
the  Gospel.     He  came  to  me  and  asked 
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for  money  to  buy  a  meal.  He  wars  rag- 
ged,, ill-kept,  and  his  eyes  were  dulled  by 
drink.  I  took  him  to  a  restaurant  and 
gave  him  a  meal.  My  heart  ached  to  see 
him  in  this  condition.  I  had  known  him 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  we  all  used  to  look 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  men. 
He  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  kind  of  beau- 
tiful Garden  of  Eden  in  his  pleasant 
home  gladdened  by  his  good  wife  and 
happy  children.  But  he  yielded  to  his  ap- 
petite for  strong  drink.  A  train  of  other 
evils  came  upon  him  when  he  failed  to 
follow  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  His  home 
was  broken,  his  boys  and  girls  were  scat- 
tered and  he  was  finally  reduced  to  the 
sad  plight  in  which  I  found  him,  beg- 
ging his  weary  way  to  the  grave." 

The  response  of  the  children  at  this 
point  plainly  showed  that  the  lesson  had 
begun  to  connect  up  with  life.  Other 
questions  were  asked  to  bring  out  the 
closer  connections  with  their  own  child- 
hood disobediences  and  the  conse- 
quences. 

There  are  many  applications  of  this 
great  lesson  of  course.  Older  students 
may  be  led  to  see  the  story  in  all  of  its 
profound  significance.  H  it  be  given  to 
children,  however,  it  must  be  made  to 
live  for  them,  must  be  brought  to  »  :evel 
with  thtir  child  life. 

It  lis  the  inner  spiritual  significance  of 
the  Bible  story  that  makes  it  so  worth 
while.  Every  Sunday  School  lesson 
should  be  -piritually  significant.  Such  a 
lesson  niay  be  likened  to  a  bower  of 
roses.  The  blossoming  bush  climbing 
over  the  trellis  work  in  itself  is  beauti- 
ful, but  its  beauty  is  greatly  enhanced 
Afhen  one.  looking  through  the  openings 
between  the  bushes,  and  the  lattice,  gets 
glimpses  of  the  sky  beyond.  The  story 
may  of  itself  be  charming  in  its  interest 
but  the  children  should  try  to  see  'ieaven 
through  its  beauties,  should  study  its 
spiritual  significance,  and,  as  illustrated. 


lead  the  children  to  appreciate  that  les- 
son of  life  that  it  carries. 

The  Sunday  School  teacher,  if  we  may 
reimpress  a  point  made  in  a  previous 
discussion,  is  neither  an  entertainer  nor 
a  preacher.  It  is  his  business  to  trans- 
late the  truths  of  the  Gospel  into  terms 
that  his  pupils  can  understand,  to  con- 
nect up  his  lessons  with  the  life  of  the 
members  of  his  class,  to  send  them  forth 
both  thinking  and  thrilled,  eager  to  act 
righteously. 

To  get  these  results,  he  must  con- 
stantly study  life,  constantly  search  t'o"- 
every  day  instances  and  illustrations 
with  which  to  illuminate  and  give  prac- 
tical meaning  to  his  lessons.  He  must 
know  his  texts,  of  course;  but  no  book 
bound  teacher  can  ever  connect  up  ef- 
fectively with  the  life  around  him.  Foi 
only  as  he  makes  close-to-real-life  com- 
parisons, can  he  give  the  really  success- 
ful lesson. 

Lesson  Outline 

1.  Recall  some  Sunday  School  lesson 
or  sermon  that  has  connected  up  ef- 
fectively with  your  life.  What  in  the  les- 
son set  you  thinking  most? 

2.  How  would  you  connect  up  these 
s,tories  with  Ichild-Ufe? — Abraham  and 
Isaac?  Jacob  and  Esau?  Joseph?  The 
Parable   of  the   Talents? 

3.  What  opportunities  do  such  holi- 
days as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Eas- 
ter, Decoration  Daj ,  ofifer  for  closely 
connected   lessons   on   the    Gospel? 

4.  What  pioneer  stories  do  you  know 
that  impress  in  a  practical  way  Gospel 
truths? 

5.  How  may  Fast  Day  exercises  be 
best  connected  closely  with  life? 

6.  Write  a  brief  outline  of  some  Sun- 
day School  lesson  showing  the  steps  you 
would  take  in  presenting  the  exercise  in 
such   a   way   as   to   vitalize   it? 


Little  Things 


"It  is  the  little  things  in  life  that  count.  Some  of  you  are  waiting  to  do  some 
big  thing  before  doing  anything  at  all.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  life  is  made 
up  of  little  things?  He  who  travels  over  the  continent  must  go  step  by  step.  He 
who  writes  a  book  must  do  it  word  by  word.  He  who  learns  a  language  must  master 
it  fact  by  fact  and  principle  by  principle.  The  happiness  of  life  is  made  up  of  little 
courtesies,  little  kindnesses,  pleasant  words,  loving  smiles  and  good  deeds.  One  in 
a  million,  once  in  his  life-time,  may  do  a  heroic  deed — save  a  child  from  drowning 
a  train  from  going  through  a  trestle,  a  house  from  destruction — but  every  day  in  our 
lives  we  can  do  the  little  things  that  go  to  make  up  life." — Selected. 


Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith.  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  APRIL,  1917 
(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  100.) 

Pass  to  each  one  the  broken  bread, 
Give  each  the  cup, — a  token  true ; 

Disciples  by  the  Priesthood  led 
In  the  true  Gospel,  old,  yet  new. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  FIRST  TWO  SUNDAYS  IN 

APRIL,  1917 

(Sixth  Article  of  Faith) 

Article  6. — We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in  the 
primitive  Church,  viz :  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists, 
etc. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  LAST  THREE  SUNDAYS  IN 

April,  1917 

Ephesians  4:11,  12) 

"And  He  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some, 
evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ; 

"For  the  perfecting  of  the  Saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ." 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Exercises   for  April,  11.  The  Church  Organized 

1917  1.  Place  and  date. 

Subject;     The     Organization     of     the  2.   First  Meetings. 

Church.  III.  Latter-day     Organization     same     as 

Aim:     The  Lord  alone  lias  the  right  to  Primitive   Church, 

establish    His    Church,    and    to    commis-  1.  "We  believe  in  the  same  organ- 

sion  men  to  officiate  in  the  same.    Loyal-  ization,"  etc.     (Sixth  Article  of 

ty  to   His  servants,  so  commissioned,  is  Faith), 

loyalty  to  God.  2.  "And  He  Gave  some,  apostles," 

Songs  for  the  day  to  be  chosen  from  etc.      (Eph.   4:11,    12). 

the  following  numbers  contained  in  Des-  IV.  Succession  in  the  Presiding  Author- 

eret  Sundav   School   Songs:    10,   102,   177,  ity. 

200,  258,  267.  1.  The  first   First   Presidency:   Jo- 
Outline  !ip';,  si^i.">.  J[,v.^!'^"'=y  ^'s^°"' 

Frederick  G.  Williams. 
To  be  adapted  by  the   teacher  to   the  2.  The     Presidents:       (1)     Joseph 

capacity  of  the  class.  Smith,   (2)   Brigham  Young,   (3) 

I.  The  Priesthood  Restored.  John  Taylor,  (4)  Wilford  Wood- 

1.  The    Aarouic    Priesthood.  rufif,     (5)      Lorenzo     Snow     (6) 

(a)  By  Whom  Conferred.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

(b)  When  Conferred.  3.  The    First   Twelve    in    this    Dis- 

2.  The  Melchisedek  Priesthood.  pensation:       (1)      Thomas        B. 

(a)   By  Whom  Conferred.  ,  Marsh,    (2)    David    W.    Patten, 
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(3)  Brigham  Young,  (4)  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  (5)  Orson  Hyde, 
(6)  William  E.  McLellin,  (7) 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  (8)  Luke  S. 
Johnson,  (9)  William  Smith, 
(10)  Orson  Pratt,  (11)  John  F. 
Boynton,  (12)  Lyman  E.  John- 
son. 
4.  The  present  Twelve  Apostles: 
(1)  Heber  J.  Grant,  (2)  Rudger 
Clawson,  (3)  Reed  Smoot,  (4) 
Hyrum  M.  Smith,  (5)  George 
Albert  Smith,  (6)  George  F. 
Richards,  (7)  Orson  F.  Whit- 
ney,  (8)    David  O.   McKay,    (9) 


Anthony  W.  Ivins,   (10)   Joseph 

F.    Smith,    Jr.,    (11)    James    E. 

Talmage,       (12)       Stephen       L. 

Richards. 
It  is  suggested  that  one  week  prior  to 
Fast  Day  the  class  be  assigned  the  task 
of  memorizing  the  names  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Church  and  of  the  first 
(in  this  dispensation)  and  present  twelve 
apostles.  It  would  also  add  interest  if 
some  of  the  pupils  were  assigned  the 
duty  of  selecting  and  reciting  brief  gems 
spoken  or  written  by  the  modern  proph- 
ets. 


Pe; 


ace 


Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror. 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts. 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts. 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred! 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  for  evermore  the  curse  of  Cain! 

Down  the  dark  future  through  long  generations 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease; 

And  like  a  bell  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  "Peace!" 

— Longfellow. 
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Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department 

Joseph  Ballantyne,  Chairman;  Horace  S.  Ensign,  Geo.  D.  Pyper  and  Edward  P.  Kimball 


Child's      Voice — How      Harmed,      How 
Helped 

[By  Joseph  Ballantyne] 

There  is  practically  no  difference  be- 
tween the  boys'  and  girls'  voices  up  to 
the  time  of  their  change  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  They  can  be  treated  and 
cared  for  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a 
firm  conviction  between  men  and  women 
who  have  given  careful  thought  and  at- 
tention to  the  subject  that  many  voices 
of  the  children  have  been  permanently 
impaired  through  improper  treatment  in 
forcing  the  delicate  instrument  beyond 
its  power  of  endurance. 

Every  musical  instrument,  including 
the  human  voice,  is  essentially  depend- 
ent upon  three  things — the  power,  the 
vibration  and  the  resonator. 

In  the  human  voice  we  think  of  breath 
as  the  power,  the  vocal  bands  the  vi- 
brators, and  the  hollow  spaces  in  the 
head  as  the  resonator.  Fortunately  the 
control  of  the  vocal  muscles  is  an  auto- 
matic one  and  can  only  be  had  through 
the  use  of  the  breath.  Try  to  close  your 
vocal  bands  without  permitting  any  air 
to  escape  and  you  fail.  There  are  no 
sets  of  muscles  under  your  conscious 
control  which  will  perform  this  service, 
and  only  when  one  emits  breath  will 
these  muscles  act.  Singing  different 
degrees  of  pitch  is  a  mental  act.  You 
think  the  tones  you  desire  to  sing  and 
the  vocal  muscles  adjust  themselves  un- 
consciously and  give  you  the  desired 
pitch.  We  know  that  the  low  tones  on 
a  piano  are  produced  by  long,  thick 
strings  and  tlie  higher  you  sing  the 
shorter  or  thinner  they  become.  Some 
such  a  condition  takes  place  in  the  hu- 
man larny.x.  Middle  C.  international 
pitch,  has  256  vibrations  per  second. 
One  octave  above  has  double  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  or  512,  and  so  on  up 
the  scale.  The  vocal  bands  of  a  soprano 
who  sings  high  C  must  become  so  short 
and  thin  as  to  vibrate  1,024  times  a  sec- 
ond. 

These  facts  suggest  the  following: 

1st. — That  the  vocal  muscles  are  con- 
trolled purely  automatically  by  the 
breath. 

2nd. — That  pitch  is  a  mental  act  and  in 
no  way  associated  with  conscious,  physi- 
cal control. 

It  is  then  to  proper  breath  control  that 


our  first  attention  should  be  directed. 
In  the  April  number  of  the  "Juvenile," 
this  subject  will  be  treated. 

Consider  The  Small  Child 

[By  Edward  P.  Kimball] 

What  if  you  were  sent  to  be  present 
at  a  banquet  where  all  kinds  of  good 
things  were  spread  before  you  but  you 
could  not  partake  of  the  bounties  on  ac- 
count of  having  nothing  with  which  to 
eat?  Would  you  not  think  it  strange  if 
one-third  at  least  of  those  surrounding 
the  board  were  about  your  same  age, 
and  these  and  you  expected  to  enjoy 
themselves,  but  as  something  wherewith 
to  partake  .of  the  food  was  about  to  be 
passed  you  were  asked  to  leave — no — 
you  were  taken  out  of  the  room — -would 
you  not  think  it  strange  if  we  who  had 
eaten  our  fill  could  not  sympathize  with 
you,  and  could  not  understand  why  you 
were  not  wonderfully  anxious  to  repeat 
the  experience  in  a  week? 

This  is  about  the  position  our  smaller 
children,  particularly  those  of  the  Pri- 
mary and  Kindergarten,  find  themselves 
in  many  times,  in  the  opening  exercises 
of  the  Sunday  School.  In  songs  espe- 
cially, we  spread  a  feast  of  truth  and 
devotion  before  them  but  not  often 
enough  for  the  little  ones,  because  we 
choose  songs  which  they  do  not  know 
and  which  they  do  not  understand  and 
then  we  wonder  why  they  do  not  take 
part  in  the  worship.  When  the  time  ar- 
rives to  teach  the  songs  to  the  school,  we 
drive  the  little  ones  out  and  they  are 
often  in  Sunday  School  a  number  of 
years  before  they  learn  any  of  the  songs 
.used  in  the  opening  exercises.  This  is 
an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  and  should 
and  can  be  remedied. 

If  we  would  consider  a  moment  the 
appeal  any  song  which  a  child  can  un- 
derstand makes  to  the  child,  and  would 
realize  the  lasting  impression  of  religious 
truth  made  on  children  through  songs, 
wc  would  be  more  concerned  about  our 
Sunday  School  songs  being  taught  to 
and  understood  by  the  small  children. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  this  to  say 
on  just  this  topic:  "If  you  would  ana- 
lyze your  religious  emotions,  I  doubt 
not  that  you  would  trace  them  back  to 
the  early  hymns  of  childhood  more  than 
to  the  Bible  itself.     If  you  consider  the 
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source  of  your  thoughts  to  heaven,  I 
think  you  will  land  in  Dr.  Watts'  (hym- 
nody)  rather  than  in  the  revelator  St. 
John.  I  think  the  hymns  have  more  to 
do  with  forming  men's  idea  of  the  prom- 
ised land  than  any  other  literature,  not 
even  excepting  the  Bible  itself." 

If  our  small  children  constitute  a 
third  of  our  school,  it  would  seem  only 
fair  that  a  third  of  the  songs  of  the 
opening  exercises  be  those  songs  they 
know  and  can  take  part  in.  This  will  not 
be  possible  so  long  as  they  are  excluded 
from  song  practice  and  no  other  means 
is  adopted  for  teaching  them  our  songs. 
Tn  some  stakes  choristers  and  kinder- 
garten and  primary  teachers  are  co-op- 
erating and  getting  some  splendid  re- 
sults. The  teachers  employ  a  part  of  the 
time  in  their  classes  to  teach  the  songs 
used  in  the  opening  exercises,  and  the 
choristers  choose  as  far  as  possible  at 
least  one  song  which  the  little  children 
know  even  if  their  knowledge  is  limited 
to  one  verse.     Why  not  try  it  yourself? 

There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  teaching 
our  small  children  songs  of  the  Savior, 
of  home,  etc.,  but  we  are  not  teaching 
them  songs  relating  to  the  Latter-day 
Saint  work,  and  we  believe  that  a  co- 
operation of  choristers  with  Primary  and 
Kindergarten  teachers  should  be  en- 
tered into  with  a  view  to  teaching  the 
children  our  songs  which  will  fructify 
their  lives  and  implant  within  their  souls 
the  seed  of  testimony  which  will  later 
blossom  into  the  abiding  faith  of  a  Lat- 
ter-day Saint. 


Music    Review    for    Organists 

[By  Edward   P.   Kimball] 

Fifty  Voluntaries  for  Reed  or  Pipe 
Organ,  by  Edward  Batiste.  G.  Schirmer, 
Bound  in  boards.  Price  $LSO.  Below 
is  the  table  of  contents,  the  asterisk 
marking  pieces  especially  suitable  for 
prelude  and  Sacrament.  This  book  con- 
tains a  number  of  short  pieces  well 
suited  for  accompaniment  of  the  Sacra- 
mental gem,  which  would  be  valuable  in 


those   schools   which    employ    music    in 
this  part  of  the  exercises. 

*Antiphon  in  B  Flat  Major. 

Antiphon  in  B  minor. 
*Antiphon  in  D  major. 
*Antiphon  in  E  flat  major. 

Antiphon  in  E  flat  major. 

Antiphon   in   E   minor. 

Antiphon  in  F  major. 

Antiphon   in   F  minor. 

Antiphon  in   G  minor. 
*Communion  in  A  minor. 
*Communion   in   B   minor. 
*Communion  in  D  major. 

Communion  in  D  minor. 

Funeral  March  in   C  minor. 
*Gradual  in  A  major. 
*Gradual  in  C  major. 
*Gradual  in   E  minor. 
*Gradual  in  G  minor. 
*Offertory  in  A   major. 

Offertory    in    B    flat    major. 

Oflfertory  in  C  major. 

Offertory  in  D  minor. 
*Offertory  in  F  major. 
*Offertory  in  F  major. 
*Oflfertory  in  G  major. 

Postlude  in   C  major. 

Postlude  in  E  minor. 

Postlude  in  G  major. 
*Prayer  in  B  flat  major. 

Prelude  in  A  major. 

Prelude  in  A  minor. 

Prelude  in  C  major. 

Prelude  in  C  minor. 

Prelude  in  D  minor. 
*Prelude  in  F.  major. 
♦Prelude  in   G  major. 

Processional  March  in  R  flat  major 

Processional  March  in  C  major.  ' 

Processional  March  in  E  flat  major. 

Processional  March  in   G  major. 

Recessional  March  in  E  flat  major. 
*Verset  in  C  major. 
*Verset  in  D  major. 
*Verset  in  D  major. 
*Verset  in  D  minor. 
♦Verset  in  F  major. 
*Verset  in  F  major. 

Verset  in  F  major.  ' 

Verset  in  F  minor. 

Verset  in  G  minor. 


Pure  Friendship 

Pure  and  unselfish  friendship  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world.  The 
beauty  of  it  is  so  great  and  rich  that  it  swallows  up  absolutely  all  meaner  things. 
The  friends  may  be  homely.  The  surroundings  may  be  commonplace.  The  partic- 
ular incidents  may  be  unimportant.  But  in  true  friendship  love  pours  beauty  over 
anything,  anywhere. — Sunday  School  Times. 


Hosannas  Clear  Are  Now  Resounding 

(Easter  Song) 

Words  and  Music  by  Charles  S.  Nebeker 


1.  Ho  -  sa  -  nas  clear  are  now  re  -  sound-ing,      Ce-les-tial  accents  sweetly   ring. 

2.  Then  hear,  0  men.  the  wondrous    stor  -  y,    The  Lord  is  ris  -  en  as  He      said, 

3.  As  Christ  is  ris  -  en    so    the    faith  -  ful,    Shall  all  a-rise    as  He  has    done. 
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Hark!  Christ  the  Lord  this  day  is  risen!  All  glory  to  the  mighty  King. 
O'er  death  and  o'er  the  grave  triumphant.  Is  risen  tru  -  ly  from  the  dead. 
The  just  who  prove  e'er  true  and  steadfast.  Shall  glory     gain  by  mer  -  it      won. 
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For  He  who  died  up  -  on  Mount  Calvary,  And  in  a  tomb  was  laid  a  -  side. 
Then  dry  the  tear,  0  ye  that  mourn  Him,  And  seek  not  Je-sus  at  the  tomb. 
For  death  has  ev-er-more   been  vanquished.  It's  dark  and  gloomy  reign  is     o'er. 
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In    triumph  from  the  dead  has   risen. 
Though  He  was  dead  yet  now  He  liveth, 
All  praise  be  then  to    our    Re-deemer, 
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0  spread  the  tidings  far  and  wide. 
And  ho  -  ly  light  dispels  the  gloom. 
The  true  Me  -  si  -  ah    we     a    -   dore. 
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Parents'  Department 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter  and  E.  G.  Gowan.t 


WORK  FOR  MARCH 

Calendar  Sunday 

.  Arbor  and  Bird  Day. — Parents  are  ad- 
vised to  give  to  this  subject  careful  con- 
sideration. It  offers  many  practical 
problems  to  discuss  and  act  upon. 

For  example  take  these:  1.  Should 
every  community  provide  itself  with 
public  parks?  2.  What  can  be  best  done 
to  make  a  beginning  towards  these  de- 
sirable places  in  your  own  town?  3. 
Why  is  it  economy  to  secure  grounds 
for  that  purpose  early?  4.  Why  are 
such  places  essential? 

Or  take  the  question  of  bird  life.  1. 
What  money  and  other  value  is  bird  life 
to  every  community?  Have  some  one 
study  the  question  and  report.  8.  What 
are  the  chief  sources  of  destruction  of 
our  birds?  3.  What  can  parents  do  best 
to  prevent  the  wanton  killing  of  birds? 
4.-  What  is  the  right  training  of  our 
children  along  these  lines? 

For  Regular  Work:  Lessons  13  and 
14.     "Parent  and   Child,"  Vol.  3. 

The  discussions  in  these  lessons  are  on 
practical  everyday  problems  of  parent- 
hood. Make  a  special  effort  to  get  the 
younger  parents  out  to  join  in  the  les- 
sons. 

The  Parents'  class  sections  of  our 
Conventions  have  developed  some  most 
excellent  articles  along  the  lines  of 
Preparation,  Presentation  and  People. 
Space  forbids  our  printing  all  of  the 
good  things  said  by  our  supervisors  on 
these  occasions:  but  we  feel  that  some 
of  their  words  should  go  farther  than  the 
convention  in  which  they  participated. 
To  that  end  we  submit  the  following  se- 
lected paragraphs  from  a  paper  read  by 
Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  Ensign 
Stakes,  on  getting  our  young  people  out 
to  Parents'  classes. 

"Perhaps  some  of  us  do  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  parenthood, 
its  scope  and  its  responsibility.  Perhaps 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  millions  of  human 
defectives  in  our  land — physical,  mental 
and  moral,  and  the  causes  for  their 
being.  Perhaps  we  are  unmindful  of  the 
national  expense  of  over  two  billion  dol- 
lars annually  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
defective  population  in  our  state  insti- 
tutions. Perhaps  it  might  alarm  some  of 
us   to   know   that   these   institutional   pa- 


tients represent  between  ten  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  those  who  should  never 
have  been  permitted  to  become  parents. 
Perhaps  we  might  be  shocked  if  we 
really  knew  the  true  situation  in  our 
own  state  and  among  our  own  people." 

"  'No  nation  can  rise  higher  than  its 
motherhood,'  is  an  oft  quoted  truth,  to 
v.'hich  we  now  add  with  emphasis:  'No 
nation  can  rise  higher  than  its  parent- 
hood:' for  we  find  through  recent  scien- 
tific investigations  that  influence  the 
father  for  good  or  ill  is  in  very  large 
measure  the  dominant  factor.  The  great- 
est need  in  our  state,  our  countrv,  and  in 
our  own  church  is  an  enlightened  parent- 
hood." 

"In  1916.  the  average  intelligence  of 
parenthood,  based  on  school  standards, 
was  found  to  be  equal  only  to  the  sixth 
grade,  or  of  children  about  eleven  years 
of  age.  and  that  too  without  any  specific 
instruction,  knowledge  or  preparation 
for  parenthood,  the  one  universal  profes- 
sion or  occupation  in  which  all  should 
be  trained  to  participate.  Imagine  any 
home,  business  or  industry  managed  by 
two  children  eleven  years  of  age.  Yes. 
some  have  more  intelligence  than  sixth- 
grade:  but  there  must  be  others  with 
less,  as  that  is  the  general  average. 

"If  everv  cog  in  the  entire  machinery 
of  our  school  svstem  were  to  stop  its 
trrind  on  the  children  for  one  year  and 
have  the  same  amount  of  energv  and 
money  spent  to  train  the  parents  riijhtlv, 
we  might  hone  for  better  born  and  bet- 
ter reared  children  for  the  citizenship 
of  the  United  States." 

"  'If  the  mountain  will  not  go  to  Mahomet.  ^ 
Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain.*  If 
the  younger  parents  will  not  come  to  the 
Gospel  feast  .the  Gosnel  feast  must  be  taken 
to  them,  for  this  Issue  must  be  met. 
Those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
ing generation  in  their  hands  must  be 
rightly  trained.  The  great  work  of  the 
parents'  classes  must  be  soread  more 
widely  and  reach  in  a  more  vital  way  our 
homes. 

"Through  telenhone  calls  and  personal 
visits,  through  the  distribution  of  books 
that  make  us  think,  through  the  distri- 
bution of  tracts — even  as  the  elders  do 
it  from  door  to  door,  and  through  othe-- 
means  we  must  spread  the  gosped  of 
parenthood  amone  our  people. 

"Parents  should  give  more  time  to 
the  work  of  home-making  and  the  rear- 
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ing  of  children.  They  are  too  much  oc- 
cupied now  with  dollar  earning  and  dol- 
lar spending,  with  church  work  and  so- 
cial duties  to  enjoy  the  riches  of  parent- 
hood. We  live  not  with  our  children. 
We  live  for  them.     We  do  not  make  of 


home  the  magnet,  the  gathering  place, 
the  shelter  from  cold  and  from  evil,  the 
most  loved  spot  on  earth. 

"Let  us  live  with  our  children  and 
train  them  and  help  them  to  be  parents 
we  should  have  been." 


Theological  Department 


F.lias   Conway  Ashton,   chairman;  Milton   Bennion,  John  M.  Mills,  Geo.  H.    Wallace, 

Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr. 


First  Year— Lives  of  the  Apostles 

Text:  "The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ," 
1iy  Edward  H.  .A.nderson; 

Lesson  10.     The  Resurrection 

Reality     of  the       Resurrection.       The 

abundance  of  scriptural  evidence  attests 
clearly  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  fact,  from  all  sources 
of  information,  we  learn  that  while  the 
apostles  were  dismayed  at  His  death.  His 
subsequent  appearances.  His  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  re-established  them 
in  their  faith  in  Him  as  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world  and  the  Messiah  to  come.  They 
were  convinced  by  actual  contact,  by 
sight,  and  by  feeling,  beyond  doubt  that 
He  not  only  lived  again,  and  that  His 
body  was  raised  from  the  dead,  but  that 
God  had  clothed  Him  with  power.  This 
conviction  explains  their  confidence  also 
in  proclaiming  the  resurrection  of  His 
dead  body,  as  we  learn  from  many  testi- 
monies fearlessly  expressed  by  them: 
"This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof 
we  all  are  witnesses,"  cried  Peter  to  the 
multitude,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  And 
his  testimony  was  reiterated,  time  and 
again,  in  the  ministrv  and  testimony  of 
the  apostles.  CActs  2:24-32;  3:15;  4:10; 
T  Thess.  4:14;  I  Cor.  15:4-8.) 

1.  Evidences  on  which  the  Testimony  of 
the  Resurrection  is  Based. 

(a)  .'Vppearance  to  apostles  and  others 

(•Acts  1:3). 

(b)  .Apostolic      witnesses      Peter     and 

Paul    (I    Cor.   15:1-8;    Acts  2:31; 
also   10:41). 

The  belief,  we  may  say  the  knowledge, 
of  the  early  apostles  concerning  the  lit- 
eral resurrection  of  Jesus — including 
both  spirit  and  body, — was  not  of  grad- 
ual formation.  It  was  an  immediate, 
early  and  living  knowledge,  which  they 
never   after  sought  to  modify,   and   their 


descriptions  of  it  was  the  same  through- 
out, in  all  essentials. 

2.  Their  Spontaneous  Testimony  Quick- 
ened a  Belief  in  the  Hearts  of  their 
Contemporaries. 

Furthermore,  they  declared  publicly 
the  fact  to  many  trustworthy  witnesses 
who  were  well-known.  While  the  apos- 
tles were  the  official  witnesses  (Acts  1: 
22;  10:41;  I  Cor.  9:1;  15:5-8;  John  21:14), 
James  and  many  others  confirmed  their 
testimony,  and  it  is  evident  that  large 
numbers  of  people  must  have  received 
evidences  of  the  reality  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  on  their  own  account,  and 
not  on  the  report  of  the  few.  He  ap- 
peared personally  to  Peter  (Luke  24:34') 
and  also  to  Paul  (I  Cor,  15:7)  but  neither 
of  these  are  content  in  their  public  utter- 
ances to  let  the  fact  rest  upon  their  own 
testimony.  Almost  invariably  they  de- 
clared that  the  evidence  rested  upon  all 
the  apostles  whose  testimony  was  gen- 
erally declared  and  known  (Acts  2:32; 
3:15:  10:41). 

When  so  many  people  at  various  times 
and  together  received  and  believed  such 
physical  evidences  of  the  reality  of  the 
resurrection,  we  must  conclude  that  it 
had  a  firm  foundation.  We  believe  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles,  and  we  know 
that  our  risen  Redeemer  lives. 

George  T.  Purves,  D.  D.,  recently  pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  literature  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in  "The 
.Apostolic  Age,"  2:12,  13,  15,  says: 

"The  testimony  is  not  merely  that  His 
body  disappeared  from  the  tomb,  or  that 
a  few  persons,  who  might  have  had  in- 
flamed imaginations,  professed  to  have 
seen  Him,  but  that  a  considerable  com- 
pany of  people,  on  many  occasions  and 
under  a  variety  of  conditions,  received 
what  they  believed  to  be  sensible  proofs 
of  His  appearance  to  them  in  the  same 
body  which  had  expired  upon  the  cross. 
Judging  from  these  fragments  (Matt.  28: 
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9,  16-18;  Luke  24-29;  John  20:16,  19;  21: 
4;  Acts  1:4;  Luke  24:36.  39;  John  20:27) 
of  evidences,  the  apostolic  testimony  as 
a  whole  must  have  been  based  on  abund- 
ant proof. 

"No  critic,  however  skeptical,  is  now 
disposed  to  question  seriously  the  hon- 
esty of  the  disciples'  belief.  *  *  *  All 
views,  therefore,  which  deny  the  .ob- 
jective reality  of  the  event  are  beset  by 
insuperable  difficulties.  Tf  we  add  to 
these  considerations  the  ethical  and  ra- 
tional character  of  the  Christian  life 
manifested  by  the  apostles,  the  supposi- 
tion of  either  dishonesty  or  mistake  in 
their  belief  must  certainly  be  rejected. 
Criticism  itself,  not  swayed  by  philosoph- 
ical prejudice,  must  accept  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  as  a  supernatural  fact,  lyina; 
at  the  foundation  of  apostolic   history." 

3.  Testimony  of  the  Witnesses  on  this 
Continent  (I  Nephi  19:10;  Hela- 
man  14:20-27;  ITT  Nephi  23:7-13). 
See  full  discussion  in  new  text, 
also  citations,  and  in  "Juvenile," 
March,  1916. 

(a)  The   second   appearance   of   Christ 

to  Nephites. 

(b)  His  visit  to  the   Nephite  apostles 

(III  Nephi  27:4-12). 

Lesson  11.    The  Ascension  and  the  Ap- 
proach of  Pentecost 

T.  The  Promise  of  the  Comforter. 

(Luke  24:19;  Acts  1:4;  Luke  24:49.) 
(a)   Power  by  which  apostles  were  to 
be  witnesses. 

II.  Christ's  Journey  from  Olivet  to  Jeru- 

salem.    The  new  spiritual  concep- 
tions begin  to  be  grasped   (I   Cor. 
15:7. 
(a)  The   gospel   for  the   Gentiles   also 
(Gal.  3:28). 

III.  Vacancy  in  the  Quorum  Filled. 

(a)  The  manner  of  the  choosing. 

(b)  The     qualifications      of     the     new 

apostle. 
As  with  the  other  apostles  whom 
Christ  had  chosen,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  new  apostle  should  be  a  personal 
witness  of  Christ.  Hence  he  must  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Christ  and  acquainted 
with  His  works,  and  have  been  a  witness 
to  the  resurrection,  and  been  with  the 
other  apostles  during  the  forty  days  that 
the  Lord  went  in  and  out  among  them, 
and  abode  with  them  between  His  resur- 
rection and  ascension  into  heaven. 
Hence,  they  appointed  two  who  had 
these  qualifications:  Joseph  called  Bar- 
sabbas,  (which  means  son  of  Sabba), 
surnamed  Justus  by  the  Romans;  and 
Matthias. 


(c)  What  do  we  know  of  him  and  his 
labors?  See  new  text  and 
March,  1916,  "Juvenile." 

Lesson  12.    The  Day  of  Pentecost 

I.  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Gospel 
(a)   May  we  presume  that  the  apostles 

who  were  met  there  had  com- 
plied with  them? 

II.  The  Holy  Ghost. 

(a)  Did  the  apostles  anticipate  a  re- 
ception of  it?  (See  Farrar's 
"Life  of  Paul,"  chapter  5;  also 
text.) 

III.  The  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

(a)   Its  meaning  in  Jewish  life. 

IV.  The    Baptism    of     the     Holy    Ghost 

(Acts  2:1). 
(a)   Peter's  marvelous  address. 

1.  The  message. 

2.  Declaration       of       fundamental 

principles. 

3.  Its  results. 

■  Note:  No  source  is  afforded  better 
than  the  text  in  the  Acts,  2nd  chapter, 
for  material  on  this  subject. 

Third  Year— Old  Testament 
Studies 

Lesson  10.    Abraham  (continued) 

I.  His  dream  or  vision  when  he  is  about 

to  despair  of  God's  promise. 

(a)  The  future  of  his  race  symbolized. 

(b)  Assured   though   childless   an   heir 

should  be  born  and  his  faith  was 
accounted  to  him  for  righterous- 
ness.     (Gen.  chapter  15.)'  ■ 

II.  Ishmael    is   born     of    the      Egyptian 

maid,  but  it  is  not  given  to  him  to 

inherit  the   temporal  and   spiritual 

blessings    promised   to   his   father. 

(Gen.  chapters  15,  16.) 

Ill    Renewal  of  Covenant  to   Abraham. 

(a)   Dramatic  scene  portrayed.     (Gen. 

chapter  18.) 

IV.  Contrasts — Abraham's     virtue     with 

wickedness  of  Sodom. 

(a)  Abraham's    faith    contrasted     with 

Sarah's  levity  and  apparent  in- 
fidelity. 

(b)  Was  Abraham  justified  in  denying 

his  wife  to  Abimelech  and  was 
the  latter's  rebuke  warranted? 

V.  Concluding  Incidents. 

(a)  The  real  heir  is  born — Isaac. 

(b)  Hagar     the      Egyptian    woman    is 

sent  away  with  her  son  while 
Isaac  is  promised  an  inheritance. 
Abraham's  reluctance. 

(c)  Abraham's  test  of  faith  in  the  com- 

mandment to  offer  up  his  son  of 
promise.     CGen.  chapter  22.) 

VI.  A  man  of  unshaken  faith. 
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Lesson  11.    Isaac 

I.  His  Marriage. 

(a)  The  warm   hospitality   manifested. 

(b)  Rebekah's     wifely     qualities;     her 

adornments. 

(c)  Abraham   not    destitute   of     God's 

mercy. 

(d)  Rebekah     yearns     to     become     a 

mother  to  thereby  realize  wom- 
an's supremest  joy. 

II.  The  twins — Esau  and  Jacob. 

(a)  Their  characters  contrasted. 

(b)  Esau  sells  his  birthright  to  Jacob. 

III.  Meaning    and     significance    of    this 

unusual  transaction,     (Chapter  8  of 
text,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner.) 

Lesson  12.    Jacob  and  Esau 

Genesis  26-35. 


I.  Esau's  Lamentation. 

(a)  Having  treated  his  religious  obli- 

gations lightly  Esau  fails  to  get 
a  blessing  equal  to  Jacob's,  and 
seeing  the  folly  of  his  ways  bit- 
terly relents. 

(b)  He  develops  murderous  intentions 

to  destroy  Jacob. 

(c)  What   justification    was    there    for 

Jacob's  deception  to  get  his 
father's  blessing?  Is  Esau's  bit- 
terness justifiable  in  any  respect? 

II.  Jacob  flees   to   Haran. 

(a)  Illustration  of  child-like  obedience. 

(b)  The  famous  dream. 

III.  Jacob's  service  for  wives. 

IV.  Jacob's  return. 

V.  Characteristics     of     the     Patriarchs. 

(Chapter  9,  Dr.  Tanner's  text.) 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Harold  G.  Reynolds,  chairman;  Horace  H.  Cummings,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks,  and 

Adam  S.  Bennion 


First  Year— Church  History 


LESSONS  FOR  APRIL 
First  Sunday 

Uniform  East  Day  lesson. 
Second  Sunday 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  Chapter  X. 

Teacher's  Text:  Further  References: 
"Historv  of  the  Church,"  Vol.  I,  page 
118.  The  footnote  on  this  page  gives 
a  brief  sketch  of  Parley  P.  Pratt's  early 
life.  His  Autobiography  is  a  most  in- 
teresting book.  Evans'  "One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism,"  pages  121-123; 
also  135-138. 

This  lesson  deals  with  the  first  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  by  the  Church.  Call 
attention  to  the  hardships  they  endured. 
Why,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  have 
the  missionaries  of  the  Church  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  those  who  have  it  not?  Elder 
Pratt's  experiences  on  the  long  journey 
is  of  special  interest.  Elder  Pratt's  Auto- 
biography chapters  VII  and  VIII  tells  in 
detail  this  trip;  also,  "History  of  the 
Church,"  Vol.  I.  page  183,  footnote, 


Third  Sunday 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  Chapter  XI. 

Teacher's  References^;  "History  of 
the  Church,"  Vol.  I,  Chapters  XII  and 
XIII;  Evans'  "One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonism,"  pages   11:4-134. 

Three  topics  are  treated  in  this  les- 
son: The  beginning  of  the  gathering, 
doctrine  development,  and  biographical. 
This  first  gathering  place  at  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  was  but  the  beginning  of  this  great 
movement  in  the  Church.  Show  how  the 
principle  of  gathering  has  affected  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  class.  This  period 
of  Church  history  was  fruitful  in  doc- 
trine, the  Prophet  receiving  many  rev- 
elations which  are  found  in  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants.  The  pupils'  text 
merely  mentions  this  topic,  as  it  will 
not  be  wise  to  go  into  detail.  Some 
time  might  profitably  be  given  to  the 
three  men  here  introduced  into  our  his- 
tory, Orson  Pratt,  Sidney  Rigdon,  and 
Thomas  B.  Marsh,  and  some  impressive 
lessons  drawn  from  their  lives. 

Fourth  Sunday 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  Chapter  XII. 

Teachers'    References:       "History     of 
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the  Church,"  Vol.  I,  pages  188-199: 
Evans'  "Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism," 
pages  135-149. 

The  one  central  and  important  theme 
of  this  lesson  is  the  Land  of  Zion,  its 
"center  place"  (not  Stake),  and  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  shall  live  in 
this  goodly  land  of  promise.  The  map 
will  show  that  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
is  geographically  the  center  of  the 
United  States,  although  in  1831  it  was  on 
the  extreme  western  border.  As  the 
pupils'  text  explains,  the  whole  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  land  of  Zion,  therefore  whether 
we  live  in  Missouri  or  Utah  or  any  part 
of  America,  we  are  in  the  land  of  Zion, 
The  application  of  this  fact  to  us  here 
and  now  is  that  the  Lord  "would  have 
that  all  men  should  serve  him  who  dwell 
upon  the  face  thereof:"  also  "that  whoso 
should  possess  this  land  of  promise,  from 
that  time  henceforth  '  and  forever, 
serve  him,  the  true  and  only  (jod,  or  they 
should  be  swept  off  when  the  fulness  of 
his  wrath  shall  come  upon  them."  (Book 
of  Mormon,  Ether  2:8,) 

Third  Year— "What  it  Means  to 
be  a  Mormon" 

LESSONS  FOR  APRIL 

The  slogan  of  the  Second  Intermediate 
Department  for  this  year  is  "Lead  every 
Second  Intermediate  pupil  into  an  active 
discussion  of  the  essentials  of  Mormon- 
ism," In  the  achievement  of  this  slogan 
the  art  of  questioning  must  play  a  very 
important  part.  The  following  "Ques- 
tions on  Questioning"  are  worthy  the 
consideration  of  all  teachers  concerned 
in  stimulating  interesting  discussions. 

"Do  I  call  on  my  pupils  to  recite  in 
a  fixed  order  according  to  alphabet  or 
seating  so  they  are  warned  not  to  at- 
tend till  their  turn   comes? 

"Do  I  name  the  pupil  who  is  to  answer 
before  I  put  the  question? 

"Do  I  ask  chiefly  fact  questions? 


"Do  I  ask  leading  or  suggestive  ques- 
tions? 

"Do  I  repeat  my  questions? 

"Do  I  ask  'questions  that  can  be  an- 
swered by  yes  or  no? 

"Do  I  answer  my  own  questions? 

"Do  I  repeat  the  pupils'  answer? 

"Do  my  questions  reach  all  members 
of  the  class? 

"Do  my  questions  make  pupils  think?" 
— (from  the  "American  Teacher,"  Sept,, 
1912.) 

Those  teachers  interested  in  following 
the  subject  of  questioning  further  might 
well  read  ,  the  pamphlet,  "The.  Art  of 
Questioning,"  by  Fitch. 

First  Sunday 

See  Superintendents'-  Department  for 
Uniform  Fast  Day  exercises. 

Second  Sunday 

Chapter  9  of  the  Text. 


Third  Sunday 


Chapter  10. 


Fourth  Sunday 


Chapter  11. 

Fifth  Sunday 

Chapter  12. 

These  lessons  ofifer  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  inviting  in  some  of  the  few 
remaining  pioneers  to  give  their  testi- 
monies to  our  boys  and  girls  on  the 
divinity  of  the  Prophet  Joseph's  mission. 
Constructive  comparative  studies  of  the 
teachings  of  our  Church  and  those  of 
other  churches  will  always  be  stimulat- 
ing. Make  these  studies  as  definite  as 
possible.  Get  your  bishop  and  other 
ward  officers  to  join  with  you  occa- 
sionally. 
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I  A  friend  you  have  to  buy  won't  be  worth  what  you  have  to  | 

I  pay  for  him. — Prentice.  | 

I  No  one  has  a  risfht  to  be  contented ;  it  is  the  one  absolutely  | 

I  fatal    state. — Opp'enheim.  I 
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First  Year— Book  of  Mormon 

LESSONS  FOR  APRIL 

Lesson  10.    Noah  and  Abinadi 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  April) 

[By  John   W.   Walker] 

Lesson  setting:     Time,  place,  etc. 

Thought  for  the  teacher:  "Be  not  de- 
ceived: God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatso- 
ever  a   man    soweth,   that    shall   he   also 

reap."  ,,  ,    „ 

Truth  to  b«  taught:  "All  men  shall 
reap  a  reward  of  their  works,  accordmg 
to  that  which  they  have  been." 

Point  of  contact:  On  earth,  men  reap 
what  they  sow:  if  they  sow  wheat,  they 
reap  wheat:  if  they  sow  barley,  they  reap 
barley:  if  they  sow  corn,  they  reap  corn; 
if  they  sow  beets,  they  reap  beets.  The 
s.nme'law    holds    good    in    the    spiritual 

world. 

T    Wickedness  of  King  Noah. 

1.  Taxes    Nephites    one-half  of  all 
they  possess. 

2.  Palace     and      costly     buildings 
erected. 

?,.  The   Nephite  temple_  used. 
4.  Drunkenness  and   crime, 
n    The  eyes  of  the  Lord  upon  the  people 
of  Zeniflf. 

1.  Abinadi  the  Prophet  visits  them. 

a.  His  teachings. 

2.  Noah  tries  to  slay  him. 

3.  Abinadi's  second  visit  and  words 
to    them. 

III.  King  Noah  is  angered. 

1.  Priests  are  prevented  from  in- 
juring him  by  the  power  of  the 
Lord. 

2.  Abinadi  preaches  to  the  King 
and  the  people. 

3.  Priests  burn  him  to  death. 

IV.  Abinadi's       prophesies       concerning 

King  Noah  and  his  people  ful- 
filled. 

1.  T,amanites  overcome  them. 

2.  Contrast  between  the  death  of 
Kjing  Noah  and  the  Prophet 
Abinadi. 

Memory  gem:  "If  thou  doest  well, 
•shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if  thou 
doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door." 

Lesson  Statement:  Noah  the  son  of 
Zpniff  was  appointed  to  take  the  throne 
afler  his  father  but  was  a  great  deal  more 
disobedient  than  he,  and  afterwards  be- 
came a  very  wicked  man.    He  reaped  the 


whirlwind  because  he  had  sowed  it.  After 
taxing  the  Nephites  one-half  of  all  they 
possessed  he  erected  costly  palaces  and 
buildings  and  permitted  drunkenness  and 
crime  to  prevail. 

The  Lord  was  anxious  that  they  re- 
pent, therefore  sent  the  Prophet  Abin- 
adi to  warm  them  to  turn  away  from 
their  sins.  King  Noah  and  his  priests 
tried  to  slay  him  but  were  prevented. 
.\binadi  preached  to  the  King  again,  and 
after  his  work  with  them  was  finished  he 
was  taken  and  burned  to  death.  When 
the  flames  began  to  scorch  him,  he  de- 
clared that  they  should  suffer  the  same 
as  he  had  done. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  the  La- 
manites  later  came  upon  them  and  they 
were  smitten  on  every  hand,  their  king 
suffering  the  same  death  as  Abinadi. 

Lesson  IL    The  Story  of  Alma 

[Prepared  by  Josiah  Burrows] 

(For  Third  Sunday  in   Apri]) 

Text:  Mosiah,  chapters  17  and  18. 
Alma,  the  elder,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Manassah.  a  direct  descendant  of  Nephi 
the  son  of  Lehi.  He  was  born  in  the  land 
of  Lehi-Nephi.  173  years  before  the  birth 
of  the  Savior,  while  Zeniflf  was  reigning 
as  king  over  the  Nephites. 

While  a  young  man  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  priests  of  King  Noah,  "whijch 
placed  him  in  very  bad  company,  as  they 
were  a  lazy,  wicked,  corrupt  body.  Alma, 
however,  was  an  exception,  as  we  feel 
assured  he  lived  a  much  better  life  than 
did  his  companions  in  the  priesthood. 
Alma  was  present  on  the  occasion  when 
the  Prophet  .Abinadi  severely  rebuked 
King  Noah  and  his  priests,  for  the  ter- 
rible sins  and  crimes  they  had  comrnitttd. 
Alma  was  touched  by  the  preaching  of 
Abinadi,  and  was  convinced  that  the 
prophet  spoke  the  truth,  and  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord 
would  come  upon  Noah  and  his  people 
if  they  did  not  repent. 

It  was  different  with  the  king.  Abin- 
adfs  earnest  appeals  made  no  impression 
upon  him,  and  becoming  angry.  King 
Noah  ordered  his  priests  to  seize  Abinadi 
and   have   him   put   to   death. 

At  that  moment  Alma  stepped^  for- 
ward, and  began  to  plead  for  the  life  of 
the  prophet.  That  was  a  brave  thing  for 
him  to  do,  and  the  act  came  very  near 
costing  him  his  life.     Noah   was  so  •n- 
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raged,  that  he  ordered  Alma  cast  out,  and 
later,  sent  his  servants  to  find  him  and 
slay  him.  But  Alma  concealed  himself 
in  a  safe  place,  and  his  pursuers  were 
unable  to  find  him. 

Alma  remained  in  hiding  many  days, 
and  occupied  the  time  in  recording  the 
many  precious  truths  and  prophecies  ut- 
tered by  Abinadi.  Alma,  through  the 
preaching  of  Abinadi,  was  made  to  feel 
his  own  unworthiness.  As  he  reviewed 
his  life,  he  saw  that  it  was  not  what  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  that  he  had  often 
done  things  that  were  wrong.  But  he 
sincerely  repented,  and  earnestly  plead- 
ing for  forgiveness,  emerged  from  his 
hiding  place,  with  the  determination  to 
spend  his  time  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
He  at  once  began  to  labor  among  the 
people,  teaching  them  the  precious  truths 
of  the  Gospel  that  he  had  learned  from 
Abinadi. 

The  Lord  blessed  the  labors  of  Alma. 
Many  people  believed  the  things  that  he 
taught  them,  and  in  due  time  a  band  of 
good,  true,  faithful  disciples  had  gathered 
around  him.  In  order  that  they  might 
be  secure  from  their  enemies,  and  en- 
abled to  worship  in  peace,  they  took  up 
their  abode  in  a  small  forest  near  the 
city  of  Lehi-Nephi,  which  was  shunned 
by  the  people  on  account  of  being  in- 
fested by  wild  beasts.  This  place  was 
called  Mormon,  being  named  after  one  of 
the  kings. 

In  that  secluded  spot  Alma  and  his 
followers  often  met,  and  were  taught  by 
their  beloved  leader  the  true  principles  of 
the  Gospel.  As  the  forest  contained  a 
fountain  of  pure  water,  it  proved  to  be  a 
most  appropriate  place  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Be- 
ing instructed  in  this  principle  by  Alma, 
the  people  joyfully  expressed  their  de- 
sires to  be  baptized,  and  with  Helam  as 
the  first  candidate,  this  sacred  ordinance 
was  administered  by  him  to  two  hundred 
and  four  souls. 

Finally,  King  Noah  ]earned  of  the 
place  where  Alma  and  his  followers  were 
meeting,  and  sent  an  army  to  slay  them. 
But  the  Lord  warned  Alma,  who  quickly 
notified  his  people  who  hastily  got  their 
families  together  and  fled  into  the  wil- 
derness. They  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape,  and  after  traveling  eight 
days  in  the  wilderness,  they  came  to  a 
choice  part  of  the  country,  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  water,  where  they  de- 
cided to  settle. 

This  place  they  called  Helman,  which 
name  afterwards  was  given  a  city  by 
that  name.  Here  they  lived  in  peace  for 
many  years,  and  were  greatly  blessed  of 
the  Lord. 


Finally  a  terrible  calamity  befell  them. 
They  were  discovered  by  an  army  of  La- 
manite  soldiers  who  had  lost  their  way  in 
the  wilderness.  The  people  became 
greatly  alarmed,  but  Alma  calmed  their 
fears,  and  with  some  of  his  associates 
went  out  to  meet  the  army.  They  plead- 
ed with  the  Lamanites  to  spare  their 
lives,  and  this  the  Lamanites  agreed  to, 
on  condition  that  Alma  would  direct 
them  to  the  land  of  Nephi. 

Later,  however,  they  violated  their 
covenant  with  Alma,  and  appointed  Amu- 
Ion,  a  bitter  Nephite  apostate,  king  over 
that  part  of  the  country,  including  the 
land  of  Helam.  Under  the  reign  of  this 
wicked  man,  the  people  were  brought 
into  bondage  and  suffered  terribly,  but 
were  finally  delivered  by  the  Lord,  and 
made  their  escape  to  Zarahemla,  where 
they  were  joyfully  received  by  their  Ne- 
phite brethren. 

King  Mosiah  made  Alma  high  priest 
over  the  whole  nation.  He  traveled  a 
great  deal,  taught  the  people  the  ways  of 
the  Lord,  established  seven  branches  of 
the  Church  in  the  land  of  Zarahemla,  and 
thousands  were  blessed  through  his  faith- 
ful labors.  He  died  at  the  age  of  82 
years  and  was  greatly  mourned  by  the 
people. 

Thought  for  the  teacher:  Through  the 
atonement  of  Christ  all  mankind  may  be 
saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances   of    the    Gospel. 

Memory  gem:  "We  believe  that  the 
first  principles  and  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  are:  First;  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  Second,  repentance;  Third,  bap- 
tism by  immersion  for  the  remission  of 
sins;  Fourth,  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Truth  to  be  taught:  In  order  to  gain 
salvation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  a  per- 
son must  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
obey  His  Gospel. 

Point  of  contact:  Lead  the  pupils  to 
tell  of  their  belief  in  the  first  principles 
and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

Lesson  12.    The  Story  of  Limhi 

[Prepared  by  Josiah  Burrows] 

(For  Fourth  Sunday  in  April) 

•     Te.\t:     Mosiah,  chapters   19  to  23,  in- 
clusive. 

After  the  death  of  Noah,  his  son  Limhi 
Ijegan  to  reign  as  king  over  the  Nephites 
in  the  land  of  Lehi-Nephi.  The  Nephites 
at  this  time,  were  in  bondage  to  the  La- 
manites, to  whom  they  had  to  pay  an- 
nually, one-half  of  all  they  possessed.  To 
prevent  the  Nephites  from  leaving  the 
country,  the  Lamanites  stationed  guards 
in  different  parts  of  the  land.     All  these 
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trials  had  come  upon  the  Nephites  be- 
cause they  had  departed  from  the  ways 
of  righteousness. 

For  two  years  Limhi  and  his  people 
were  permitted  to  live  in  peace.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  became  embroiled 
in  another  terrible  war  with  the  Laman- 
ites,  which  occurred  as  follows: 

One  day  a  number  of  Lamanite  maid- 
ens, went  to  a  place  called  Shemlon  to 
engage  in  dancing.  While  thus  engaged, 
there  suddenly  rushed  upon  them  a  num- 
ber of  wicked  men,  who  seized  them,  and 
carried  them  into  the  wilderness.  These 
men  were  priests  of  King  Noah.  When 
the  maidens  failed  to  return  home,  there 
was  great  excitement  among  the  people. 
The  rumor  soon  spread  that  they  had 
been  captured  by  the  Nephites,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  Lamanite  armies  were 
preparing  for  war  against  the  people  of 
Limhi.  Limhi,  discovering  the  activity 
of  the  Lamanites,  quickly  reported  the 
same  to  his  people.  All  the  Nephite  men 
who  could  bear  arms  responded  prompt- 
ly and  went  forth  to  meet  their  foes.  A 
terrible  battle  followed,  but  finally  the 
Nephites  gained  the  victory.  The  La- 
manite king  was  left  behind  severely 
wounded,  and  being  found  by  the  Ne- 
phite soldiers  was  brought  before  Limhi. 
Limhi  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  attack,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to 
b€  accused  by  the  king  of  causing  the 
abduction  of  the  Lamanite  maidens. 
Limhi  being  advised  by  Gideon  the  king's 
captain,  that  it  was  the  priests  of  Noah 
who  had  stolen  the  Lamanite  maidens, 
soon  convinced  the  king  that  the  Ne- 
phites were  innocent,  and  very  shortly 
peace  was  restored. 

Some  time  after  this  the  Lamanites 
again  began  to  exercise  dominion  over 
the  Nephites.  They  made  them  work 
hard  in  the  fields,  placed  heavy  burdens 
on  them  and  drove  them  like  dumb 
brutes.  Three  times  the  Nephites  rose 
in  open  rebellion,  and  each  time  they 
were  defeated.  Life  was  fast  becoming 
almost  unbearable  to  them.  Day  and 
night  they  cried  to  the  Lord  in  their  af-. 
fliction,  pleading  with  Him  to  deliver 
them  from  their  enemies.  ' 

Finally  the  Lord  looked  in  mercy  upon 
them,  and  through  the  influence  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  softened  the  hearts  of  their 
enemies,  so  that  the  Lamanites  began  to 
treat  them  more  kindly. 

About  this  time  Limhi  chose  a  num- 
ber of  men,  and  sent  them  off  secretly,  to 
try  and  find  the  land  of  Zarahemla.  But 
they  got  lost  in  the  wilderness  and  failed 
to  accomplish  their  mission.  At  last  they 
reached  a  part  of  the  country  which  was 
covered  with  bones,  and  they  concluded 


that  this  was  the  land  of  Zarahemla.  But 
they  were- mistaken.  The  bones  they  saw 
were  the  remains  of  a  different  people, 
the  Jaredites,  whom  the  Lord  had 
brought  to  this  land  from  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  The  Jaredites  had  left  a  history, 
written  upon  twenty-four  gold  plates. 
This  record  was  found  by  Limhi's  men 
and  delivered  to  Limhi.  It  was  after- 
wards translated  into  the  language  of  the 
Nephites. 

When  the  Lord  saw  that  the  people  of 
Limhi  were  sufiiciently  humbled,  He 
opened  up  the  way  for  their  deliverance. 
He  inspired  His  servant,  King  Mosiah,  to 
send  out  a  company  of  sixteen  strong 
men  in  search  of  the  people  of  Zeniflf, 
who  had  left  Zarahem'la  many  years  be- 
fore. Amnion,  a  son  of  King  Mosiah, 
was  in  charge.  After  traveling  for  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness,  the  party  came 
to  the  city  of  Lehi-Nephi.  Ammon  with 
three  others  went  into  the  city.  They 
were  arrested  as  spies  and  cast  into 
prison.  Two  days  later  they  were  brought 
before  King  Limhi,  when  Ammon  ex- 
plained the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
come.  Limhi  at  once  summoned  his  peo- 
ple who  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  statement  of  Ammon  who  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Zarahemla  in  search  of 
them,  and  who  were  desirous  that  they 
should  return  with  them  to  their  own 
people. 

The  next  problem  was  how  to  escape 
from  the  Lamanites.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Gideon  the  Lamanite  guards  were  sup- 
plied with  a  liberal  quantity  of  wine,  and 
l^ecoming  intoxicated,  the  people  of  Lim- 
lii  guided  by  Ammon  and  his  brethren 
made  their  escape. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  King  Mosiah  and 
his  people,  when  Ammon  and  his  breth- 
ren returned  to  Zarahemla,  accompanied 
)iy  Limhi  and  his  followers,  and  greater 
still  was  the  joy  of  the  people  of  Limhi, 
who  rendered  thanks  to  the'  Lord  for 
their  deliverance.  Limhi  and  his  people 
were  baptized  by  Alma  the  elder,  and  be- 
came members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Thought  for  the  Teacher:  "The  Lord 
is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger, 
and  plenteous  in  mercy." 

Memory  Gem:  "Let  the  wicked  for- 
sake his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
liis  thoughts:  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him; 
and,  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly 
pardon." 

Truth  to  be  Taught:  Sincere  repent- 
ance and  humility  win  God's  mercy  and 
forgiveness. 

Point  of  Contact:  Lead  the  pupils  to 
tell    how    they    have    been    forgiven    for 
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wrongs  they  have  done  when  they  gave 
evidence  of  sincere  repentance. 

Third  Year-The  Life  of  Christ 

LESSONS  FOR  APRIL 

(Suggestions    by    George    M.    Cannon) 
First  Sunday 

Fast  Day  exercises. 

Second  Sunday 

In  additLon  to  reading  chapters  XVII 
and  XVIII  of  our  text  book  for  this 
Sunday,  the  teacher  should  read  care- 
fully the  New  Testament  describing  the 
■events  refered  to  in  said  chapters,  will  be 
found  in  Matt.  21;  Mark  11;  Luke  19; 
and  St.  John  chapter  2. 

The  reference  to  Nicodemus  can  be 
found  in  St.  John  chapter  III. 

The  description  of  the  scene  at  the 
well  of  Sychar  will  be  found  in  St.  John 
chapter  IV,  verses  1   to  42  inclusive. 

Third  Sunday 

Chapters  XIX  and  XX  in  our  text 
book;  the  subjects,  The  Healing  of  a 
Nobleman's  Son,  and  Rejected  at  Naz- 
areth. See  John  chapter  4:43-54.  and 
Mark  6:1-6;  Luke  4:24,  John  4:44. 

Fourth  Sunday 

Chapters  XXI  of  text  book,  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  see  John  chapter  5,  chap- 
ter XXII  of  the  text  book.  Draught  of 
Fishes.    See  Luke  5:6;  John  21:6. 

How  to  Stimulate  Discussion 

(Paper  by  Sister  Gweneth  Gibbs,  of 
Ensign  Stake,  read  at  the  Convention  of 
the  Salt  Lake  and  Ensign  Stakes. 

The  lecture  system  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  darkness  of  the  the  middle  ages, 
is  a  method  of  teaching,  which  in  this 
age  of  pedagogical  knowledge,  we  teach- 
ers are  all  ashamed  to  be  guilty  of;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  most  of 
us,  if  we  but  make  our  confessions,  are 
only  too  guilty  of  falling  into  this  prac- 
tice as  a  line  of  least  resistance  But 
how  can  we  learn  to  get  away  from  this 
charge  of  guilt?  How  can  we  be  able  al- 
ways to  live  up  to  our  teaching  ideals? 
Now  comes  the  query,  as  a  partial  answer 
to  this  soul-vexing  question, — "How  can 
we  get  the  children,  not  the  teacher,  to 
do   the   reciting?" 

As  the  first  method  of  attempting  a 
solution  to  our  problem,  let  us  take  up 
the  art  of  questioning  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussion. The  most  common,  to  all  teach- 
ers, is   the  question  put  to  the  children 


for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  to  re- 
produce something  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  them.  Although  it  is  not  the 
most  valuable  kind  of  discussion,  this 
type  of  question  does  stimulate  discus- 
sion, and  it  has  four  values: 

First. — It  serves  as  a  drill  in  memoriza- 
tion to  help  the  children  to  learn  the 
facts  and  truths  of  the  lesson. 

Second. — It  serves  as  a  test  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  children:  School 
teacher  can  give  in  order  to  find  out 
what  facts  and  truths  the  children  have 
learned. 

Third. — It  is  an  eye-opener  for  the 
children,  themselves,  to  realize  how 
much  they  know  and  do  not  know. 

Fourth. — It  serves  to  awaken  mental 
activity  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  One  Sunday  morning  our  les- 
son was  the  beautiful  one  of  Queen 
Esther.  The  attention  and  interest  man- 
ifested on  the  part  of  the  children  were 
inspiring.  What  a  thrill  of  successful 
teaching  we  experienced,  only  at  the  end 
of  our  story  to  be  crushed,  when  we 
asked  the  most  attentive  listener  of  the 
class  to  relate  a  part  of  it.  To  our  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  his  mind  had 
been  far  from  the  subject  in  hand.  What 
an  opportunity  we  had  lost!  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  had  awakened  the  minds 
of  the  children  by  a  question  here  and 
there  as  the  story  proceeded,  or  perhaps 
even  better,  if  we  had  asked  a  question  or 
two,  to  stimulate  discussion,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  .our  lesson,  our  sad  experience 
probably  could  never  have  happened. 
The  minds  of  the  children  would  have 
been  actively  in  harmony  with  ours  as 
our  story  was  told. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  three 
dififerent  occasions  throughout  a  les- 
son when  questions  may  be  asked  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  interest  and  men- 
tal activity;  at  the  beginning  as  a  prepar- 
ation for  the  lesson,  and  now  and  th.;n  as 
'the  lesson  proceeds,  and  just  before  the 
climax,  outcome,  or  conclusion  of  the 
story. 

Besides  the  kind  of  discussion  that  is 
stimulated  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
them  to  reproduce  something  that  has 
been  presented  to  them,  there  are  other 
kinds  of  discussion  of  more  value  to  the 
child  which  can  be  stimulated  by  certain 
kinds  of  questions 

First,  the  discussion  which  is  stimu- 
lated by  questions  that  set  the  child  to 
thinking.  This  is  by  far  a  harder  task 
for  the  teacher  than  the  method  first 
mentioned,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  so 
often  neglected  by  too  many  of  us.  It 
aims  at  a  higher  principle  of  mental  ac- 
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tivity,  and  calls  for  a  higher  order  of 
intelligence.  And  here  let  us  mention 
the  value  of  the  "how"  and  the  "why" 
question  to  produce  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  children;  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
"when,"  a  "where"  or  "what"  question 
nearly  always  calls  forth  mere  m.emory 
discussion.  For  example,  to  one  child 
we  might  put  the  question,  "How  do  we 
know  there  is  a  Heavenly  Father?"  to 
the  next,  "Do  you  think  that  is  a  good 
reason?  If  so,  why?  or  if  you  disagree, 
why?  And  so  on  until  each  little  mind  is 
struggling  to  think  how  he  knows  there 
is  a  Heavenly  Father.  As  another  ex- 
ample, just  before  the  climax  of  our 
story,  we  may  often,  with  good  effect  ask 
the  provoking  question,  "Now,  children, 
how  do  you  think  this  story  must  have 
ended?" 

Second,  the  discussion  which  is  stimu- 
lated by  questions  that  call  forth  an  ex- 
pression of  the  children's  own  past  ex- 
perience, bearing  on  the  lesson  subject. 
For  instance,  our  lesson  was  that  of 
Cain  and  AbeL  At  the  close  of  our  story 
we  asked,  "Why  do  you  think  Cain  want- 
ed to  kill  his  brother  who  was  so  good 
and  kind  to  him?"  One  little  boy  said  it 
was  Satan  who  tempted  him.  Seeing 
our  opportunity  we  asked,  "Do  you  think 
Abel,  who  was  so  good,  could  have  been 
thus  tempted?"  Then  from  another  we 
get  the  expression,  "It  might  have  been 
because  Cain  didn't  keep  busy  working, 
not  only  with  his  hands,  but  busy  think- 
ing good  thoughts  too.  I  remember,  (he 
went  on  to  say)  one  day  I  was  left  alone 
at  home.  N.ow  I  didn't  have  anything 
much  to  do,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew,  I 
was  thinking  of  some  jam  on  the  pantry 
shelf  that  I  knew  mother  didn't  want  me 
to  touch.  If  I  hadn't  been  idle  I  never 
should  have  thought  of  that  jam,  and  got 
a  scolding  for  it." 

Third,  the  discussion  which  is  stim- 
ulated by  questions  that  arouse  the  emo- 
tions of  the  child.  If  the  emotions  are 
touched,  greater  results  of  good  will 
follow;  as  the  feelings  are  the  main 
springs  of  action.  Indeed  we  can  not 
loo  often  think  of  the  great  truth  in  the 
I_)roverb,  "Out  of  the  heart  are  the  is- 
sues of  life" 

Fourth.  discussions  stimulated  by 
questions  which  lead  a  child  to  express, 
in  the  presence  of  others,  his  own  ideals 
of  conduct.  This  may  take  the  form  of 
testimony,  or  it  may  take  the  form  of 
l.assing  judgment  upon  the  rightfulness 
nr  wrongfulness  of  some  incident  in  the 
lesson.  In  fact  the  most  effective  ser- 
mon to  a  child  is  his  own  preaching.  After 
telling  the  pathetic  story  of  Uzziah,  king 


over  all  the  land,  rewarded  with  bless- 
ings unnumbered,  but  who,  at  the  end 
of  52  years  of  happiness,  entered  the 
Holy  Temple,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
privilege  of  burning  incense,  alone  the 
right  of  the  priests,  and  who  at  the  mo- 
ment was  stricken  witn  leprosy — if,  the 
teacher  can  get  from  just  one  child  the 
expression,  "I  did  not  partake  of  the 
sacrament  in  a  right  way  this  morning," 
she  could  consider  herself  well  paid  for 
her  time  that  Sunday. 

Besides  the  art  of  questioning  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  discussion,  a  sec- 
ond method  of  attempting  a  solution  to 
our  soul-vexing  problem  is  a  combina- 
tion of  one  of  the  best  forms  of  the  so 
called  "lecture  system"  and  the  question- 
ing method,  through  utilizing  present  day 
problems  in  current  events.  If  any  of 
you  have  never  thought  of  this  plan  be- 
fore, may  I  suggest  that  you  just  pick 
up  the  Saturday  Evening  News,  or,  per- 
chance, if  you  are  sufficiently  obedient  to 
the  alarm  clock  the  Sunday  morning 
paper  may  do  just  as  well — and  glance 
over  the  news  items  with  the  one  object 
in  view  of  finding  some  interesting  cur- 
rent reports  that  may  be  used  as  illus- 
tarative  material  for  the  Sunday  School 
lesson.  It  is  surprising  how  many  good 
things  can  readily  be  gleaned,  for  this 
purpose.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
free  agency  is  the  subject  lesson;  every 
page  of  newspaper  has  interesting  ma 
terials,  from  the  police  court  news,  to 
the  reply  note  of  the  Entente  Allies  in 
answer  to  the  Central  powers.  Or  again, 
could  we  give  the  lesson  of  Saul's  ex- 
perience in  nearly  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing paper  of  the  modern  witches  in  the 
form  of  palmists,  spiritualists,  and  ojfcer 
fortune  tellers. 

A  third  general  method  of  stimulating 
discussion  is  the  oft  mentioned  plan  of 
special  reports  by  pupils — a  plan  forever 
enjoined  upon  us,  but,  oh,  how  many  of 
us  fail  to  succeed  with  it!  On  this  topic 
I  would  cordially  invite  some  discussion, 
with  the  hope  that  helpful  experiences 
may  be  related  by  those  who  have  suc- 
cessfully applied  th.e  method.  By  way 
of  starting  the  discussion,  I  must  confess 
that  the  'partial  success  with  which  I 
have  used  this  method  has  come  in  only 
two  ways.  First,  by  telphone  to  a  par- 
ent of  the  child  to  whom  a  lesson  assign- 
ment has  been  made,  and  asking  her  if 
•ihe  will  kindly  assist  the  child  to  pre- 
'I'are  the  part.  Secondly,  by  asking  a 
child  to  find  out,  for  the  next  Sunday, 
Tjy  questioning  whom  he  may,  the  answer 
to  some  question  which  the  children 
themselves  are  unable  to  answer. 


Primary  Department 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chaini 


assisted  by   Florence  S.   Home  and  Bessie  P.    Foster 


LESSONS  FOR  APRIL 

(First  Sunday) 

Fast  day  thought:  Church  Organiza- 
tion. 

Ask  the  class  if  any  one  of  them  has 
a  birthday  in  April.  There  is  something, 
not  a  person,  but  a  church,  that  has  a 
birthday  on  the  sixth  of  April.  It  is  the 
only  true  Church  on  the  earth.  AVhat  is 
its  name?  It  will  be  eighty-seven  years 
old!  Before  it  was  formed,  or  organ- 
ized, our  Heavenly  Father  told  Joseph 
Smith  that  all  the  churches  were  wrong 
and  that  he  was  the  one  to  organize 
the  true  Church.  He  sent  him  the  power, 
by  some  angels.  It  was  to  be  like  the 
Church  Jesus  organized  when  He  was 
on  the  earth.  Joseph  Smith  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  Who  is  now  its 
president?  Who  are  his  principal  help- 
ers or  counselors?  After  these  men 
came  the  Twelve  Apostles — like  Jesus 
had.  (Teachers  should  have  pictures  of 
the  presidency  and  apostles  to  show  to 
the   children.)      Have    you    ever    seen    an 


apostle?  Do  you  know  any  of  the  apos- 
tles? These  men  are  chosen  to  fill  posi- 
tion for  .our  Heavenly  Father.  How  do 
we  feel  towards  them?  If  they  should 
ever  ask  anything  of  us  what  should  we 
do  about  it? 


Lesson    13. 


The    Man   Who   Knew  the 
Future 


Text:     Gen.  39,  40  and  41. 

Reference:  "Stories  from  the  Old 
Testament,"  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  April, 
structor,"  April,  1913,  and  March,  191S, 

Second  Sunday 

Lesson  14.     The  Dreams  Fulfilled 

Text:     Gen.  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47:1-13. 

Reference:  "Stories  from  the  Old 
Testament,'  "'Juvenile  Instructor,"  April, 
1913,  (lessons  17  and  18),  and  March, 
1915. 

As  a  preview  for  the  next  lesson,  the 
children  may  be  asked  to  find  out  the 
name  of  the  great  river  in  Egypt,  and  be 
told  that  they  are  going  to  hear  of  some- 


All  Through  the  Night 
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Sleep,   my   babe,     be    still     in     slum  -  ber,     All  through  the   night; 
God       is    here,   thou' It  not    be    lone  -  ly,       All  through  the   night; 
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Guar-dian    An  -  gels     God    will    lend  Thee,     All  through  the   night. 
'Tis      not      I      that   guard  thee    on   -  ly,       All^through  the   night. 


Soft  thedrow-sy  hours  are  crefep  -  ing,   Hill  and  vale  in    slum  -  ber  steep-ing, 
Night  s  dark  shades  will  soon  be     o  -  ver,    Still  my  watch-ful  care  will   hov  -  er, 
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Moth  -  er    dear    her    watch    is    keep  -  ing.     All  through  the    night. 
God     with    me     His    watch    is     keep  -  ing,     All  through  the    night. 
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thing  very  clear  that  was  asleep  on  that 
river. 

Third  Sunday 

Lesson  15.     A  Cradle  in  a  River 

Text:     Exodus  1,  2:1-10, 

Reference:  Our  book,  "Stories  from 
the  Old  Testament,"  "Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor,"  May,    1913,   and   March,   1915, 

Teachers  will  recall  that  this  is  the  les- 
son used  as  a  demonstration  in  the  con- 
ventions.   The  song  as  taught  in  connec- 


tion with  this  lesson  may  be  found  in  this 
number  of  the  "Juvenile." 

Fourth  Sunday 
Lesson  16.    A  Mighty  Leader 

Text:     Exodus  3,  4. 

Reference:  Our  book,  "Stories  from 
the  Old  Testament,"  and  "Juvenile  In- 
structor," May,  1913,  or  March,  1915. 

As  a  preview  for  lesson  17  for  next 
Sunday  the  children  might  be  asked  to 
bring  pictures  of  armies  a;"4  chariots 
such  as  were  used  anciently. 


Kindergarten  Department 


Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Assisted  by  Beulah  IVoolley  and  Kate  McAllister 


LESSONS  FOR  MARCH 
First  Sunday 

Adapt   the   Uniform   Fast   Day  lesson. 

Second  Sunday 

Jesus  healing  the  nobleman's  son. 

Lesson  7  in  Vol.  I  of  Sunday  Morning 
in   the   Kindergarten. 

Text:     John  4:46-54. 

Aim:  Faith  in  Jesus  is  necessary  to 
obtain   His  blessings. 

Third  Sunday 

Jesus  healing  the  blind  man. 

Lesson  8  in  Vol.  1  of  Sunday  Morning 
in   the   Kindergarten. 

Text;     John  9:1-28. 

Aim:  Jesus  blesses  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Him. 

Fourth  Sunday 

The  Last  Supper. 

Texts:  Matt.  26:17-20,  26-30.  Mark 
14:12-17,  22-25.  Luke  22:7-20,  24-27. 
John   13:34;   14-15. 

Aim:  By  partaking  of  the  Sacrament 
worthily,  we  express  a  desire  to  remem- 
ber Christ  and  a  willingness  to  keep 
His  commandments. 

LESSONS  FOR  APRIL 
First  Sunday 
Adapt  the   Uniform    Fast   Day  lesson. 

Second  Sunday 

The  Good  Shepherd. 
Lesson  12  in  Vol.  I  in  Sunday  Morning 
in   the   Kindergarten. 


Text:  John  10:1-18.  Helps,  23rd 
Psalm;   Isa.  40:11.     John  21:15-17. 

Aim:  Jesus,  the  Good  Shepherd,  loves 
and  cares  for  His  sheep  and  it  is  through 
Him  that  they  shall  have  everlasting 
life. 

Note:  This  lesson  has  been  chosen  as 
tlie  Easter  lesson  for  the  first  year's 
work. 

Third  Sunday 

Jesus  and  the   Children. 

Lesson  10  in  Vol.  I  in  Sunday  Morning 
in   the   Kindergarten. 

Text:  Matt.  19:13-15.  Mark  10:13-16. 
Luke  18:15-17. 

Aim:  To  show  Jesus'  love  for  chil- 
dren. 

Fourth  Sunday 

The  Triumphal   Entry  into  Jerusalem. 
Lesson   TI    in    Sunday   Morning   in    the 
Kindergarten. 

Text:  Matt.  21:1-16.  Mark  11:1-11. 
Luke  19:28-40.     John  12:12-16. 

.\im:  One  way  that  we  can  show  love 
for  Jesus  is  to  sing  songs  of  praise  to 
Him  in  remembrance  of  what  He  has 
done  for  us. 

(All  teachers  should  secure  imme- 
diately Vol.  I  of  Sunday  Morning  in 
the  Kindergarten.  It  is  for  sale  at  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book 
Store.     Price  40c.) 
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Directed  Energy   (Continued) 

(By  Ina  Johnson) 

The  Child. 

I.     Physical. 
II.     Mental. 
III.     Spiritual. 

What  a  wonderfvil  piece  of  mechanism 
the  child  is,  a  being  endowed  with  all 
possibilities  of  a  perfect  man  or  woman. 

He  is  supplied  with  tools  which  if 
shown  how  to  use  them,  he  may  fulfill 
and  attain  his  true  destiny. 

Have  you  ever  studied  a  child?  If  not, 
stop  and  do  so.  It  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  fascinating  subject  that  I  know 
of.  The  other  day  as  I  gazed  upon  a 
four-week-old  babe,  stretching  his  little 
neck  around  looking  from  one  face  to 
another  as  if  studying  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  working  his  little  fingers,  I 
.  could  not  help  but  think  of  what  a  won- 
derful equipment  he  had.  On  the  one 
hand  he  possessed  senses,  organs  by 
which  he  could  make  the  external  in- 
ternal, that  is  through  the  means  of  his 
senses  of  touch,  sight,  hearing,  smelling, 
and  tasting  he  could  absorb  from  the  big 
outside  world  and  take  into  his  own 
,  inner  world  and  thus  develop  his  spiritual 
and  mental  life,  While  on  the  other 
hand,  with  his  bodily  strength  and  limbs 
he  represents  his  innermost  nature  out- 
wardly: in  other  words,  he  expresses 
through  his  activities  that  which  he  feels 
within. 

"Oh  if  we  could  but  keep  from  those 
senses  all  that  which  is  evil,  and  letting 
them  receive  or  absorb  only  that  which 
is  good,  so  that  all  of  his  inward  feel- 
ings and  emotions  would  he  outward  ex- 
pressions of  good!"  cried  one  educator. 
Such  a  condition  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility, and  if  it  did  exist  I  fear  the  child 
would  not  grow  and  develop  as  it  was  in- 
tended he  should,  for  where  all  is  good 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  child  se- 
lecting for  himself,  therefore  there  would 
be  no  mental  nor  spiritual  growth,  which 
comes  only  where  there  is  action.  His 
senses  are  given  him  that  he  may  learn 
to  select  the  good  from  the  bad.  There- 
fore, we  as  kindergarten  leaders  must 
endeavor  to  aid  him  in  making  his  se- 
lections. First,  by  studying  the  child 
and  his  tendencies.  Second,  by  placing 
before  him  the  best  we  have.  So  we  will 
begin  by  studying  the  physical  side  of 
the  child. 

I.     Physical.  ' 

1.     Active  child. 
Active,   means   to   have   action   or  mo- 
tion.    They  say  that  an  active  person  is 
energetic;   he   must   be   busy.       Just    so 


with  the  active  child.  The  active  child 
is  one  whom  nearly  everybody  dreads, 
because  one  never  knows  what  he  is 
going  to  do.  He  is  the  child  his  teachers 
are  always  ashamed  of,  when  they  have 
visitors  enter  the  class  room,  for  fear 
they  will  see  his  "awful  actions." 

Never  worry  about  your  active  child. 
Find  something  to  stimulate  his  actions 
and  guide  them  into  good  use.  The 
child  you  need  to  worry  about  is  the  in- 
active child.  Here  you  will  have  to  work 
and  stir  him  into  action.  Get  him  busy; 
stir  energy  into  his  very  soul.' 

We  will  talk  of  the  inactive  child  in 
cur  next  paper.  At  present  we  will  deal 
only  with   the   active   child. 

In  one  of  our  talks, we  sa'd  that  the 
child  was  an  animated  creature,  full  of 
instinctive  activities  and  if  guided  aright 
and  properly  fed  would  develop  the  so- 
cial, spiritual  and  physical  side  of  his 
life.  Let  us  see  how  we  can  do  this 
through  the  activities  of  the  Sunday 
School. 

First,  what  are  the  activities  of  the 
Sunday  School  Kindergarten? 

(a)  Songs. 

(b)  Rest   exercises. 

(c)  Marching. 

(d)  Gathering    of    wraps,    flowers, 

etc. 

(e)  Rhythm  work. 

When  the  child  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  above-mentioned  activities  he  is 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  good  or  a 
bad  citizen.  It  depends  entirely  upon 
how  he  is  allowed  to  take  part. 

He  learns  to  obey  the  laws  and  rules 
of  the  universe,  because  no  rest  exercises 
can  be  given,  no  songs  can  be  sung,  no 
marching,  no  passing  of  wraps,  unless 
there  be  a  system  or  an  order  by  which 
they  are  done.  There  must  be  rules  and 
regulations,  each  one  keeping  his  place, 
respecting  the  rights  of  others,  and  in 
order  for  him  to  understand  the  rights 
of  others  he  must  be  a  self-respecter 
first.  That  is,  he  must  know  what  self- 
government  is.  This  he  learns  when  h» 
obeys  the  rules  and  laws  and  works  in 
h.nrmony  with  others.  He  also  finds  that 
he  has  complete  freedom  just  as  long  as 
he  works  in  harmony.  But  at  any  time 
that  he  does  not  work  in  harmony  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  he  finds  that 
he  loses  his  freedom,  also  his  place.  He 
can  no  longer  remain  in  the  circle  or  in 
the  group,  nor  can  he  take  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  class. 

.'\.  The    mental     and      spiritual    value    of 
these   activities. 
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By  taking  part  in  the  activities,  then,  helps  him  to  form  higher  activities. 

the  "child  learns —  B.  Physical  Value. 

First:     Self-government.  These  activities  bring  into  action   the 

Second:       Learns     to   be   obedient    to  'arger   muscles,   and  all   activities   which 

laws   and  rules.  amount  to  real  development  of  the  child 

~,  •  J      T        '     ^                1^  »T,      •   u»    ^f  must   come   through   the   large   muscular 

Third:     Learns  to  respect  the  rights  of  movements. 

°  Finger   plays   are      exercises    for    the 

Fourth :_    He  becomes  conscious  of  his  smaller  muscles  and. joints  such  as  those 

powers  within.  in  the  fingers,  wrists  and  lower  parts  of 

Fifth:     He      is      led       to       increasing  the  ^rm. 

knowledge,  for  in  every  song  or  exercise  They    may    also   be    used    to    properly 

there  is  new  thoughts,  information  con-  divert  the  activities  and  attention  of  the 

cerning  life  and  nature,  thus  leading  him  child  in  the  group  preceding  the  giving 

to  a  wider  scope  of  his  surroundings.  of  a  lesson,  memory  gem,   or  in   telling 

Sixth:     His  individuality  grows,  which  a  story. 


The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ants 
By  Mrs.  M.  S.  Stone 

The  grasshopper  just  played  around 

And  did  no  work  at  all ; 
He  hopped  and  sang  and  sang  and  hopped 

Among  the  grasses  tall. 

He  ate  just  when  he  wanted  to, 

And  put  no  food  away ; 
Said  he,  "There  is  no  fun  in  work. 

It's  nicer     far   to  play !" 

The  little  ants  worked  all  the  time 

And  never  stopped  to  play; 
They  worked  from  dawn  till  setting  sun 

And  stored  much  food  away. 

And  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground 

And  everything  was  cold  ; 
The  grasshopper  sou,ght  out  the  ants 

For  hunger  made  him  bold. 

"O  please  some  food,"  he  cried  in  tears, 

"A  little  bit  will  do  ; 
And  when  the  summer  comes  again 
I'll  pay  it  back  to  you !" 

The  ants  just  shook  their  heads  and  said, 

"We'll  loan  no  food  to  you ; 
You  sang  all  through  the  summer  time 

Now  sing  in  winter  too !" 
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RADISSON  WITH  THE  MOHAWKS 

The  early  Spanish  explorer  of  Amer- 
ica was  at  his  best  when  astride  some 
spirited  horse.  With  it  he  penetrated 
our  vast  arid  regions  and  explored  the 
barren  wastes  stretching  to  the  south 
and  southwest.  Without  this  noble 
animal  the  greater  part  of  western 
history  would  have  been,  in  all  prob- 


ability, far  from  that  now  outlined  in 
modern  texts. 

In  the  northeast,  however,  condi- 
tions were  strikingly  different.  The 
wooded  regions  explored  by  Cham- 
plain,  Brule,  Nicolet,  and  other  ad- 
venturous Frenchmen  are  compara- 
tively humid  and  were  at  one  time 
gouged  by  massive  ice  sheets  slowly 
pressing  from  the  north.  The  gouged 
depressions    were    filled    with    water, 


MAKING  FOR  A  PORTAGE 
Ln  such  a  country  the  boat  is  better  than  the  horse. 
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thus  forming  numerous  glacier  lakes 
of  varied  sizes  throughout  the  country. 
These  many  lakes,  together  with 
abundant  streams,  presented  serious 
obstacles  to  travel  with  horses,  but  at 
the  same  time  proved  decidedly  ad- 
vantageous for  transportation  by  boat. 
In  consequence,  the  light  Indian  canoe 
was  readily  adopted  by  the  French  and 
became  to  them  very  much  what  the 
European  horse  was  to  the  Spaniard. 

Historic  St.  Lawrence  River  was 
the  open  gateway  leading  from  the  At- 
lantic to  these  western  lake-dotted  and 
stream-netted  wildernesses.  We  have 
already  briefly  followed  two  or  three 
daring  .explorers  up-  this  famous 
stream  and  into  remote  regions  of  the 
west.  One  of  these,  Brule,  we  traced 
to  the  far  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  another,  Nicolet,  down 
Lake  Michigan,  across  Green  Bay.  and 
inland  to  within  two  days  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi.  It  will  now  be  our 
pleasure  to  become  slightly  acquainted 
with  another  dauntless  pathfinder  to 
whom  is  given  the  credit  of  pushing- 
still  further  into  unexplored  territory 
stretching  toward  the  setting  sun. 

Just  one  hundhed  forty-five  years 
after  the  birth  of  Cartier,  Pierre 
Esprit  Radisson  was  born  in  the 
town,  and,  like  Cartier,  spent  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  contact  with 
sailors  and  sea-faring  experiences. 
Under  such  stimulating  conditions, 
young  Radisson  naturally  longed  for 
an  opportunity  to  sail  abroad  and  wit- 
ness things  in  distant  lands.  When 
but  sixteen  years  of  age  his  cherished 
hope  was  realized,  for  in  the  year  1651 
he  and  other  members  of  his  family 
set  sail  across  the  deep  blue  for  French 
posts  in  Canada. 

After  a  year's  interestiuig  experi- 
ences in  and  about  the  little  stockade 
on  the  spot.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  custom  among  the  savages  with 
whom  French  explorers  and  fur  trad- 
ers came  in  contact.  These  favored 
catching  their  foes  alive  and  carrying 
them  in  helpless  bondage  to  the  home 


fort  of  Three  Rivers,  he,  with  two 
other  youthful  fellows,  ventured  for 
a  day's  hunting  along  the  marshy 
shores  of  Lake  St.  Peter.  When  but 
a  mile  from  fort,  a  herdsman  warned 
tlie  inexperienced  hunters  against 
lurking  Iroquois  said  to  have  been 
seen  in  the  woods  not  far  away.  This, 
of  course,  disturbed  their  plans'  for 
duck  getting  and  caused  at  least  two 
of  the  lads  to  seriously  consider  their 
own  safety.  In  consequence  they  re- 
solved to  give  up  further  hunting  and 
retrace  to  their  barricaded  home.  The 
third,  however,  .defiantly  ridiculing  the 
lack  of  courage  manifest  by  his  com- 
panions, boastfully  pushed  on  by  him- 
self. Good  shooting  led  him  for  eight 
miles  more,  and  then  realizing  the  dis- 
tance from  home  and  also  the  fact 
that  he  had  more  ducks  than  could  be 
conveniently  carried,  he  resolved  to 
return  with  his  prized  load  back  to 
Three  Rivers.  Passing  the  place  at 
which  he  had  met  the  cowherd  in  the 
morning,  the  happy  hunter  reached  a 
point  from  which  he  could  see  the  fort 
l>ut  a  short  space  ahead.  Jubilantly  he 
trudged  on  in  the  thought  of  a  suc- 
cessful trip  and  safe  return  when  sud- 
f'enly  he  stumbled  over  the  mutilated 
and  scalped  remains  of  his  two  former 
companions.  The  ghastly  sight  thrilled 
young  Radisson  with  frightful  horror. 
He  cautiously  .dashed  toward  some 
nearby  rushes  with  intuitive  thought 
.of  hiding  till  darkness  slirou'-'ed  his 
further  movements  toward  the  fort. 
r.ut  the  revengeful  Redskins  had  been 
stealthily  awaiting  his  return.  They 
were  amply  armed  with  guns  formerly 
secured  from  the  Dutch  at  Fort,  Or- 
ange and  when  Radisson  made  toward 
the  river  they  fired  at  him.  Thought- 
lessly, he  returned  the  fire  and  thus 
emptied  his  gun.  In  an  instant  they 
were  upon  him.  He  was  disarmed, 
bound,  and  taken  prisoner. 

We  recall  that  the  Mexican  Indians 
at  the  time  of  Cortez  never  took  any 
of  their  fighting  enemies  as  prisoners. 
They  almost    invariably  killed    them 
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of  the  captors.  Here  councils  were 
had  at  which  the  unfortunates  under- 
went trial  to  .determine  the  nature  and 
extent    of    tortures     to    be     inflicted. 


"The  light  Indian  canoe  was  readily 
adopted  by  the  French." 

Undoubtedly,  young  Radisson  knew 
of  these  merciless  customs  and  he 
must  also  have  learned  regarding  the 
extreme  hatred  held  by  his  captors  to- 
ward the  Algonquins  and  especially 
toward  their  French  allies.  We  may 
well  imagine,  therefore,  the  intense 
anxieties'  crowding  upon  him  as  he 
was  taken  by  the  noisy  band  of  sev- 
enty-odd Iroquois  further  and  further 
from  friends  into  the  wilds  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  thence  across  portage 
to  secluded  recesses  of  Mohawk  Val- 
ley. 

At  length  the  jubilant  warriors  with 
their  French  captive  reached  the  Mo- 
hawk village  and  were  greeted  with 
joyful  celebration.  Among  those  who 
came  to  welcome  the  returning  band 
was  an  old  captured  Huron  woman 
who  had  formerly  been  adopted  as  a 
Mohawk.  She  at  once  became  inter- 
ested in  Radisson  and  when  the  youth- 
ful prisoner  was  taken  to  the  council 
lodge  for  trial  and  judgment  she  fol- 
lowed and  pathetically  pleaded  to 
adopt  him  as  her  son.  Her  earnest 
petitions,  supported  by  the  braves  with 
whom  Radisson  had  of  late  been  asso- 
ciated, were  finally  granted  and  the 
young  fellow  was  not  only  spared 
from  customary  tortures,  but  event- 
ually, after  due  ceremony,  was  formal- 


ly declared  a  full-fledged  Mohawk  of 
the  great  Iroquois  family. 

He  accepted  the  situation  philosoph- 
ically and  soon  learned  the  new  lan- 
guage and  adapted  himself  to  savage 
ways  and  customs.  The  Indians  taught 
him  how  to  row  the  can'oe  and  how  to 
run  rapids.  From  them  he  learned  the 
art  of  spear  throwing  and  arrow 
shooting.  They  revealed  to  him  the 
secrets  of  the  woods  and  explained  the 
habits  of  animals.  Under  their  influ- 
ence he  yielded  to  the  ways  of  the  wil- 
derness and  became  a  veritable  "white 
Indian."  This  outdoor  training',  in 
touch  with  nature  and  nature's  chil- 
dren, made  such  deep-rooted  impres- 
sions were  unconsciously  taking  root, 
young  Radisson  longed  for  escape  to 
join  his  fellow  Frenchmen  in  far  away 
Three  Rivers. 

In  the  fall  of  1653  he  re- 
solved to  free  himself.  At  an  early 
morning  hour  he  left  camp  under  pre- 
text of  going  to  cut  wood.  When  a 
safe  distance  away,  he  broke  into  a 
run  and  traveled  on  and  on  in  the 
direction  of  Fort  Orange.  All  that 
day  he  continued  his  pace  and  even 
carried  it  on  during  the  entire  night. 
Early  morning  and  most  of  next  day 
witnessed  his  panting  gait  in  the  same 
direction.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon he  encountered  a  settler  busily 
chopping  the  winter's  wood.  Radis- 
son, ni,gh  on  exhausted,  asked  for 
shelter  in  the  nearby  cabin  and  then 
persuaded  the  hardy  frontiersman  to 
hurry  on  to  Orange,  two  miles  distant, 
with  a  message  asking  for  help.  In  the 
meantime,  the  good  housewife  con- 
cealed her  unexpected  visitor  in  a  dark 
quarter  behind  sacks  of  wheat  for  fear 
pursuing  Indians  might  call  to  inquire 
for  him.  While  Radisson  was  thus 
hiding,  the  excited  Mohawks  hurried 
past  the  cabin  singing,  shouting,  and 
yelling.  An  hour  later  the  rescue  party 
from  Orange  arrived  at  the  house  and 
quietly  conducted  the  young  refu,gee 
in  safety  to  the  fort. 
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With  the  aid  of  a  devout  Jesuit 
named  Pere  Poncet  and  a  certain 
Dutch  merchant,  Radisson  was  ena- 
bled to  sail  down  the  Hudson  to  New 
York  and  thence  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Holland.  He  reached  Amsterdam  in 
January,  1654,  but  shortly  afterward 
took  ship  for  his  native  country,  finally 
landing  at  the  noted  sea-faring  town 
of  Rochelle. 

France,  however,  offered  but '  little 
encouragement  for^the  restless  youth. 
His  parents  and  others  of  immediate 
kin  were  living  at  far  away  Three 
Rivers,  so  naturally  he  patiently 
awaited  the  first  opportunity  to  return 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  did  not  tarry 
long,  for  early  next  spring  he  embark- 
ed with  a  fishing  fleet  bound  for  the 
prolific  fisheries  near  Isle  Percee. 
Upon  leaving  the  fleet  he  chanced  to 


fall  in  with  a  band  of  friendly  Algon- 
quins  making  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
wage  war  on  the  hated  Iroquois.  For 
one  week  he  paddled  up  stream  with 
these  warriors  before  reaching  friends 
and  relatives  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  almost  exactly  two  years.  They 
had  lon,g  since  given  him  up  as  having 
been  killed  by  Indians  and  consequent- 
ly he  was  welcomed  as  one  coming 
from  the  grave. 

It  was  in  May,  1651,  when  young 
Radisson  first  beheld  the  turrets  of 
Quebec ;  it  was  in  the  same  month  of 
1652  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
Mohawks ;  and  it  was  in  May  of  1654 
when  the  gates  of  Three  Rivers  were 
thrown  open  in  gladness  for  his  un- 
expected return.  But  in  less  than  three 
months  he  left  the  fort  and  was  ofif 
again  for  the  open  wilds. 


The  Black-Necked  Stilt 


By  Claude  T.  Barnes,  Co-author  "Forest  Groves  and  Canyon  Streams,"  Etc. 


One  unacquainted  with  the  pre- 
ferred habitat  of  shore  birds  would 
scarcely  believe  that  the  barren  flats 
about  Great  Salt  Lake  are  one  of  the 
few  remaining  localities  where  this 
great  order  is  still  represented  by 
numerous  species  and  individuals. 
Shallow  rush-fringed  ponds  of  murky, 
alkaline  water,  and  scores  of  miles  of 
uncultivated  and  unfrequented  land 
have  saved  for  us  such  birds  as  the 
long-billed  curlew,  which  in  the  fear 
of  our  Eastern  associates  will  soon 
take  a  place  among  the  extinct  auk,  the 
passenger  pigeon  and  the  Eskimo  cur- 
lew. 

My  records  disclose  twenty-three 
species  of  "Limicolse"  as  having  been 
discovered  near  Great  Salt  Lake,  some 
of  them  such  as  the  Baird  Sandpiper 
(Tringa  bairdii)  being  merely  rare 
migrants  while  others  such  as  the 
Wilson  Phalarope  (Steganbpus  Tri- 
color) being  very  common  breeders. 
I  doubt  that  any  other  place  east  or 
west  can  excel  such  a  showing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well 


as  most  common  of  our  shore  birds  is 
the  black-necked  stilt  otherwise  known 
as  "white  snipe,"  "tilt,"  "long-shanks" 
or  "lawyer."  Unlike  its  cousin,  the 
avocet,  its  bill  is  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
curved  upwards ;  it  has  no  hind  toe ; 
and  it  has  but  a  small  web  between  the 
outer  and  middle  toes. 

Whether  swimming,  wading  or  step- 
ping about  the  mud  the  stilt  is  ever 
graceful  and  well  balanced,  its  extra- 
ordinary long  Icigs  being  perfectly 
adapted  for  its  methods  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood.  Particularly  noticeable  is 
the  bird's  habit  of  raising  its  black- 
pointed  wings  in  a  pretty  pose  at  the 
moment  of  alighting;  and  even  when 
feeding  it  will  occasionally  thus  raise 
its  wings  just  as  one  would  stretch  his 
arms  from  ennui.  Occasionally  it  will 
tilt  its  body  after  the  manner  of  the 
yellow  leg,  especially  just  prior  to 
flight :  and  when  awing  it  flies  straight 
and  gracefully,  its  striking  black  and 
white  plumage  and  loriig  red  legs  clear- 
ly disclosing  its  identity. 

Its   food  which  consists  of  insect! 
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BLACK-NKCKKD   STILT 
(Himantopus   mexicanus) 

Adult  male  in  breeding  plumage — Forehead,  a  spot  behind  the  eye,  lores,  entire 
under  parts,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  white;  rest  of  the  head,  neck  posteriorly, 
black  scapulars  and  wings,  glossy  black,  with  a  greenish  reflection;  tail,  gray;  bill, 
black;   iris,   red;   legs  and  feet,  lake-red. 

Female — top  of  head,  black  and  scapulars  brownish  slate;  otherwise  similar  to  male. 

Young — Like  female  but  the  feathers  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  tertails.  bordered 
with   buff;  black   on   the  head  and  neck   finely  mottled   with   buff. 

Length   15.00;  wing  9.00;  culmen    2.50;   tarsus  4.00. 


and  larvre.  is  usually  ,s:leanerl  from  the 
surface  of  shallow  water  or  from 
aquatic  plants  where  of  course  it  ex- 
ists in  ofreater  abundance  than  in  the 
denths. 

Its  nest  may  consist  merely  of  a 
s1is;ht  depression  in  sand  or  on  wet 
eround,  or  of  a  bulkv  sfrass  affair 
placed  suff'cientlv  hig^h  that  the  eggs 
are  dry.  The  three  or  four  eggs  are 
buff  or  olive  brown,  thickly  spotted 
with  dark  brown.     If  the  nest  be  en- 


f'angfered  the  birds  manifest  their  anx- 
iet\-  with  piteous  cries  of  distress  ut- 
tere^I  while  flvin,o-  close  by. 

The  breeding-  ran?e  of  himantopus 
inexicanus  extends  from  Florida,  the 
r)ahaiTias.  Louisiana  and  Mexico  to 
California,  OreQ:on.  Utah.  Colorado 
nnd  Kansas.  Ttwinters  from  the  West 
Indies,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Lower 
California  to  Brazil.  Peru  and  Gala- 
pasfos.  It  is  very  seldom  seen  east  of 
the  Mi'ssi'isipiii  nortll  of  Florida. 


Glad  Tidings 

B\  Minnie  Ivcrson-Hodapp 
II 

A    GREAT   GIFT   FREE   TO   ALL 

You  like  to  give  gifts  and  receive 
them,  too.    Most  of  us  do. 

Over  on  the  Hawaiian  Island.s,  ihe 
people  have  a  delightful  way  of  mak- 
in,g  wreaths  for  each  other.  Offering 
the  flowers,  they  say(,  "Aloha  Oe" 
which  means  "Love  to  you."  Is  not 
this  a  sweet  custom? 

Oh  ves,  there  are  many  ways  of 
gift-giving  in  this  good,  old  world  of 
ours.  The  best  of  many  things  we 
enjov  are  free  to  all.  The  air  we 
breathe,  the  sunshine  that  makes  oiu' 
day,  the  silvery  stars  at  night,  the 
mountains  grand,  the  blue  of  sea  an  1 
sky,  the  tinted  rain-bow,  the  spriu-jr- 
time  flowers — are  not  these  free  to 
all?  They  come  to  us  even  without 
our  asking.  Then,  too,  let  us  not  for- 
get to  mention  those  nearer,  human 
treasures : 

"Mother's  love  and  Father's  care, 
Prothers   strong,   and   sisters   fair." 

.And  now  we  shall  talk  togelhe;- 
about  a  gift  which  is  above  all  raro 
and  claims  our  choicest  thoughts.  Per- 
haps you  have  thou,ght  of  it  before, 
perhaps  not.  .\nyway,  it  is  worthy 
your  attention. 

In  one  of  the  books  we  love,  "The 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,"  the  whole 
grand  story  is  told. 

Before  this  world  was  made,  the 
hosts  of  heaven  met  in  council.  In 
this  wonderful  meeting,  it  was  decid- 
ed   that    each    spirit    should    come    to 


earth  in  a  mortal  body — a  bodv  that 
would  die.  We,  as  spirits,  were 
pleased.  We  knew  that  the  earth-life 
would  be  a  test  to  make  us  stronger 
and  better. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  said  He 
would  also  send  a  Perfect  One  who 
could  not  sin,  to  dwell  on  the  earth. 
This  Holy  One  would  teach  the 
world,  help  the  world,  and  at  last 
would  be  hung  upon  a  cross  to  die 
for  the  people  in  the  world  so  that 
every  one  after  death  might  l>ve 
a:;ain. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  toli1  this  to 
His  sons  and  daughters.  Tiicn  He 
said.  "Whom  shall  I  send?" 

.And  one  who  was  very  nuich  like 
the  Father  said.  "Here  am  T ;  send 
me." 

This  one  declared  that  He  wouM 
be  pleased  to  'lo  everything  according 
to  His  Father's  will.  Also,  He  woul  1 
let  the  people  choose  whether  or  not 
they  would  obev  His  teaching.s.  He 
was  willing  to  allow  every  on-^  his  own 
free  agency. 

Then  another  of  the  spirits  ofiered 
to  S.O.  This  son  had  it  in  his  heart  to 
make  the  people  obey  him  whether 
thev  wante  1  to  or  not.  Pie  was  not 
willing  to  allow  God's  children  their 
own  free  agency. 

The  Lord  said,  "T  will  send  the 
first." 

The  second  became  very  angrv  in- 
deed. One-third  of  the  spi'its  pres- 
ent also  became  angry  and  joined  him. 
He  became  Lucifer  or  the  Devil  and 
"the  heavens  wept  over  him."  He  did 
uot  wish  to  stay  on  the  Lord's  side. 
From  that  time  he  was  seeking  evil, 
not    rrood.      So   he   and   his    followers 
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went  away  by  themselves  being  cast 
out  of  heaven  because  they  rebelled. 

But  the  good  spirits  knew  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  had  chosen  the  true, 
unselfish  son,  even  Christ  our  Savior. 
In  this  they  rejoicei.  It  is  written 
"The  Morning  Stars  sang  together 
and  the  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

Through  the  power  of  our  Savior, 
we  shall  not  sleep  forever  in  the  tomb. 
Our  bodies  shall  be  resurrected  or 
inade  alive  asrain.  This  is  the  great 
gift  free  to  all. 

The  Savior,  Himself,  has  said,  "I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 

Brownies 

By  Mrs.  A.  E.  C.  Maskell 

"Cr-r-ck!  cr-r-ck!  crickety-crick !" 
sail  a  black-eyed  brownie,  peep-'ng 
out  from  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

"Nit!  nit!  nitity  nit!"  said  another, 
off  in  the  distance,  and  then  hundreds 


"They  are  fiddling  and  dancing," 
said  their  mamma.  "That  is  the  way 
they   talk.     I    have   seen    it   with   my 


THEY   ARE   FIDDLING   AND  DANCING. 

took  up  the  refrain,  all  crying  out  in 
chorus  "crick!  crick!  nit!  nit!" 

And  they  all  began  to  jump  and  they 
jumped  a  wonderful  distance,  com- 
pared to  their  s-'ze,  which  was  only 
about  as  big  as  a  baby's  thumb.  Two 
little  children  stood  with  their  mamma 
looking  at  the  brownies  as  they 
hopped,  skipped  and  jumped. 


"we  have  brought  a  brownie  home 

WITH    us." 

own  eyes.  Ri,ght  under  their  glossy 
satin  jackets,  they  have  a  pair  of  wings 
folded  away,  and  I  saw  one  rub  his 
wing-case  with  one  hind  leg.  It  is  the 
way  he  has  of  calling  others,  for  an- 
other came  and  stood  beside  him,  and 
after  his  'crickety-crick,'  she  'crickety- 
cricked,'  too.  It  is  all  the  way  they 
have  of  talking  for  they  have  no  or- 
gans of  speech  as  we  have.  In  fact, 
they  even  breathe  through  little  holes 
in  their  s-'des.  They  fiddle,  talk  and 
sing  with  their  legs  and  wings." 

The  children  were  very  much  inter- 
ested and  little  Tommy  said,  "Crick, 
crick,  crickety-crick,"  almost  ex- 
actly like  the  black-eyed  brownies,  to 
see  if  he  could  not  call  one  of  them 
to  him. 

But,  no,  the  little  Brownie  Cricks 
were  entirely  too  sharp  to  take  a  big 
two-legged  animal  for  a  tiny  six-lqg- 
ged  one. 

Then  little  Mary  tried,  "Quick, 
quick,  quick,"  Init  with  no  bett'er  re- 
sults. 

"If  I  could  only  jump  that  far,  I 
would  be  glad,"  said  Tommy,  trying  to 
.see  just  how  far  he  could  jump,  and 
then  they  all  walked  through  the  field, 
the  tribe  of  Brownies  jumping  right 
and  left  and  scampering  off  to  their 
holes. 

"What  do  they  do  when  winter 
comes?"  asked  Tommv. 
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"Go  deep  down  into  their  holes  and 
sleep  all  winter,"  said  His  mamma. 

That  night  a  little  brown  cricket 
jumped  out  from  the  folds  of  Mary's 
pink  dress  and  hopped  right  up  on  the 
table. 

"Oh  !  oh  !"  exclaimed  Tommy,  clap- 
ping his  hands.  "We  have  brought  a 
Brownie  home  with  us." 

"Poor  'ittle  Brownie  Quick !"  said 
Mary,  almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"Please,  mamma,  catch  him  and  take 
him  back  home,  he  must  be  so  lonely," 
but  the  little  black-eyed  creature 
jumped  away  an!  hid  in  a  hole  where 
he  could  not  be  reached. 

For  a  long  time  after  that,  little 
Mary  woul  1  hear  a  "Crick!  cr-r-ck ! 
crickety-crick !"  right  in  the  room, 
after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  but  didn't 
mind  much  for  she  said :  "It  is  only  a 
brownie  trying  to  sing  me  to  sleep."- 

Lehi  Relating  his  Dream  to  his  Family 

(See   Frontispiece) 

By  Wm.  A.  Morton 

Lehi  must  have  felt  sad  and  dis- 
heartened over  the  failure  of  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Jews.  Day  after  day  he 
had  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  people, 
delivering  unto  them  the  message  he 
had  received  from  the  Lord.  Yet 
there  is  no  record  of  a  single  soul — 
outside  the  circle  of  h's  own  family — 
taking  to  heart  the  solemn  declara- 
tions of  the  prophet.  In  this  respect 
he  was  like  Noah  of  old,  who  preached 
for  many  years  without  bringing  one 
soul  to  repentance.  Nevertheless,  the 
Lord  was  pleased  with  Noah  and  re- 
warded him  for  his  faithful  labors. 
And  He  was  equally  pleased  with 
Lehi.  In  a  dream  He  spoke  to  the 
prophet,  comforting  him  with  these 
words:  "Blessed  art  thou,  Lehi.  be- 
cause of  the  th'ngs  which  iItou  hast 
done."  At  the  same  time  the  Lord 
commanded  Lehi  to  take  his  family 
and  to  leave  all  his  earthly  possessions 


and  depart  out  of  the  doomed  city — 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  illustration  (frontispiece) 
Lehi  is  seen  relating  his  dream  to  his 
family.  It  is  a  solemn  moment.  The 
Lord  is  speaking  to  the  family  through 
its  venerable  head  and  patriarch.  All 
give  evidence  of  deep  interest  and  be- 
lief in  the  heavenly  warning  with  the 
exception  of  Laman  and  Lemuel.  To 
them  their  father's  dream  is  a  delu- 
sion, a  foolish  imagination,  and  they 
treat  it  with  contempt  and  derision. 

The  world  is  well  represented  in  this 
family.  We  see  the  believers  and  the 
unbelievers — those  who  are  on  the 
Lord's  side  and  those  who  are  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
ness. 

Faith  prevailed  over  unbelief.  The 
majority  stood  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  right,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  • 
command  of  the  Lord,  Lehi  took  his 
famil}'  and  departed  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

And  the  time  came  when  faith  was 
rewarded,  and  unbelief  was  covere'l 
with  shame  and  sorrow.  All  that  was 
spoken  by  the  Prophet  Lehi  concern- 
ing the  despoiling  of  Jerusalem,  the 
destruction  of  many  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  taking  into  captivity  of  many 
others,  came  to  jiass  just  as  the  proph- 
et had  testified. 

In  this  is  revealed  the  great  saving 
power  of  faith,  for  by  faith  Lehi  and 
his  family  "perished  not  with  those 
that  believed  not.'' 

And  in  these  last  days  history  has 
repeated  itself.  For  many  vears  the 
Lord  sent  His  servants — the  El'ers  of 
the  Church — to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  to  call  them  to  repentance,  and 
to  tell  them  of  the  terrible  calamities 
that  would  lief  all  them  if  thev  per- 
sisted in  their  wickedness.  .^  few  peo- 
lile  gave  heed  to  the  warning  message 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  commafnd 
nf  the  Lord,  left  Babyton,  as  Lehi  left 
Jerusalem,  and  came,  like  him.  to  the 
promised  land. 

.\nd  ag^ain  the  word  of  the  Lord  has 
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been  fulfilled.  Destruction  has  come 
upon  the  nations  like  a  whirlwind,  and 
countless  thousands  have  perished  in 
their  unbelief,  while  the  faithful  and 
believing  dwell  in  peace  in  "the  cham- 
bers  of  the  mountains." 

The  Live   Doll     . 

By  E.  S.  Tucker 

And  after  Tot  had  his  strange  ad- 
venture with  his  rocking  horse.  Dot 
had  a  strange  adventure  too!  For 
Tot  and  Dot  were  twins  and  each  had 
to  have  what  the  other  had,  you  know. 

This  was  Dot's  adventure. 

She  went  to  bed  early  one  night  for 


THE    DOLL   DANCED   AROUND 

she  had  had  an  "awful  day."  Tooth- 
ache !  And  her  mother  put  some  stuff 
in  it  that  made  Dot  sleepy  and  stopped 
the  pain. 

Everybody  kept  quiet  in  the  house 
so  that  Dot  could  go  to  sleep,  but  she 
lay  there  in  her  little  bed  in  the  quiet 
room  listening  to  the  clock  a  long  time 
(she  says)  before  she  really  wrent  to 
sleep. 

Her  biggest  doll,  Arabella  Dosia, 
lay  on  the  pillow  beside  her,  and  Dot 
was  thinking  and  thinkin,g  of  Tot's 


adventure  and  how  the  horse  came 
alive.  She  wondered  if  he  would  ever 
do  it  again.  She  wondered  how  he 
could — or  how  any  toy  could. 

"They  can't!"  she  said  at  last,  aloud. 

A  voice  in  her  ear  said,  "Oh,  can't 
they  now  ?" 

And  when  she  jumped  and  turned 
around,  there  sat  Doll  Arabella  with 
the  livest  look  on  her  face — and  mov- 
ing about  all  by  herself.  "How  is  this 
for  being  alive?"  she  said,  stretching 
her  arms  above  her  head.  "And  this?" 
getting  up  from  the  pillow  and  danc- 
ing slowly  around  the  bed  in  her  little 
blue  boots. 

Dot  sat  up,  her  eyes  wide  open  with 
amazement.  "Oh,  you  are  alive,  Ara- 
bella!" she  cried. 

"And  I  am  going  to  have  you  for 
my  doll,"  said  Arabella. 

"Oh,  well,"  began  Dot.  But  she 
could  get  no  further,  for  Arabella,  in 
a  very  determined  manner,  began  to 
take  hold  of  her,  and  the  little  wooden 
hands,  although  so  small,  seemed 
strong  enough  to  make  Dot  do  any- 
thing. At  any  rate  she  did  not  feel 
the  power  to  resist  them,  and  presently 
found  herself  being  dressed  in  a  most 
curious  collection  of  things. 

"My  dear  Dollikins,"  said  Arabella, 
"I  cannot  find  your  own  clothes,  so 
you  must  be  content  to  wear  what  I 
can  get."  And  Dot  presently  stood  up, 
dressed  in  a  very  funny  way.  A 
frilled  pillow  sham  was  tied  on  her 
head  for  a  cap,  and  a  sash  made  of 
a  table  scarf  was  about  her  waist  over 
her  nightie. 

"Now,"  said  Arabella,  "we  will  go 
to  walk,  my  dear  Dollie." 

And  with  that  she  put  her  little 
wooden  arms  around  Dot's  plump  little 
body,  and  lifted  her  up  and  trotted 
slowly  all  about  the  room,  carrying 
poor  Dot  high  in  the  air.  She  marched 
with  funny  thumping  little  steps,  and 
poor  Dot  never  had  such  a  funny  feel- 
ing in  her  short  life  before.  She  was 
glad  when  her  little  doll  at  last  sai 
her  down  on  a  chair,  and  sank  beside 
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licr,    exclaimiiiig-,   "Oh    dear,   but   yuu 
are  a  heavy  weight,  my  child !" 

Then  the  funny  wooden  lady  pro- 
ceeded to  feed  her  doll.  Poor  Dot! 
She  was  forced  to  sit  down  flat  on  the 
floor  with  a  tiny  table  across  her  lap, 
and  made  to  eat  some  horrid  little 
cakes — some  she  had  manufactured 
lierself  that  very  .day  for  Arabella, 
composed  of  left-over  crumbs  of 
cookie   dough,     with    salt  and  sugar. 


SHE  PUT  HER   WOODEN   ARMS 
AROT'ND  DOT 

chocolate  and  pepper  mixed  in  !  The\ 
were  simply  "awful." 

But  Arabella  was  so  polite  and  smil- 
ino-  Dot  did  not  like  to  fefuse.  She  sat 
and  drank  milk  from  wee  litle  cups 
that  spilled  all  over  her,  and — wished 
-^he  were  not  a  doll ! 

She  wished  so  more  and  more,  for 


it  came  into  Miss  Arabella's  funny 
wooden  head  to  wash  her  doll !  She 
took  soap  and  water  and  the  end  of 
the  table  cloth,  and  gave  poor  Dot's 
rosy  face  such  a  scrubbing  that  Dot 
longed  to  scream !  But  she  found  she 
could  not  do  so.  She  couldn't  make 
a  sound ! 

Then  Arabella  got  a  brush  and  comb 
and  began  on  the  curly  tangle  of  Dot's 


THE    WOODEN    LADY    FED    HER 

hair.  This  also  was  "awful."  Dot 
twisted  and  squirmed,  and  finally 
made  a  desperate  effort  when  a  long 
thin  hairpin  was  being  run  into  her 
vcr\-  head,  and  did  scream. 

And  Arabella  suddenly  answered  in 
Mama's  own  voice,  "Why,  what's  the 
matter,  dear  ?  Is  the  toothache  so 
bad?"  And  there  she  was  in  her 
mother's  arms. 

Dot  was  iglad  to  find  lierself  Dot 
a,Tain !  And  there  lay  .Arabella  on  the 
])illow  with  her  same  old  smile,  per- 
fectly motionless — only  a  wooden  doll 
again. 

Dot's  mother  smiled,  when  Dot  told 
her  of  the  wonderful  happenings. 

But  Dot  has  never  once  believed 
that  it  was  only  a  toothache  dream, 
l)ecause — there  by  the  table  lay  one  of 
.Arabella's  shoes.  And  under  the  bed 
lay  one  of  the  pillow-shams  all  rum- 
]Dled  up.  And  the  cakes  were  all  eaten. 
.And  her  hair  was  all  snarly — with  a 
hairpin  in  it!  If  Doll  Arabella  didn't 
do  all  these  things,  why  then,  'cvlio 
did? 
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First  Lessons  in  Crocheting 

S.  A.  Rintoul 


Crochet  work  is  one  of  the  easiest 
kinds  of  needlework  to  learn,  and  it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  efifectivie,  con- 
sidering the  time  spent  on  it.  The  ma- 
terial is  inexpensive,  while  its  dura- 
bility recommends  it  for  domestic  pur- 
poses of  every  sort. 

Explanation :  St  means  stitch,  ch 
means  chain,  si  means  slip  stitch,  d 
means  .double,  ht  half  treble,  t  treble, 
p  picot. 

Chain  with  a  slip  knot  on  hook, 
I'raw  thread  through  loop,  again  draw 
thread  through  this  second  loop  and 
continue  desired  length. 

Slip  stitch  having  a  stitch  on  the 
hook,  put  hook  through  work,  draw 
thread  through  work  and  loop  on  the 
hook  at  the  same  time. 

Double,  having  stitch  on  hook,  put 
hook  through  work,  draw  thread 
through  work,  making  two  loops  on 
the  hook,  thread  over  again  and 
through  both  loops.  This  stitch  is 
called  double  crochet. 

Half  treble,  having  stitch  on  hook, 
thread  over  hook,  hook  through  work, 
thread  over  and  through  work,  having 
three  st  on  hook,  thread  over  and 
tlirough  three  st  at  once. 

Treble,  having  a  st  on  hook,  thread 
over  the  hook,  hook  through  work, 
thread  over  and  through  work,  having 
three  st  on    hook,     thread   over   and 


through  two  loops,  thread  over  again 
and  through  two  loops. 

Pichot.  Chain  three,  or  any  given 
number,  join  in  a  chain  with  a  si  or  d. 

Edging  Fig.  No.  1.  Ch  10,  make  2 
t  in  second  st  from  beginning  and  2  t 


Chain   Stitch. 


Double    Crochet. 


Half  Treble. 


Treble. 
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in  first  St  made,  ch  3,  turn  second 
row.  *  One  t  in  each  t  and  2  t  in 
space,  ch  2,  1  t  in  same  space,  ch  6, 
turn,  third  row;  4  t  in  space,  ch  3, 
turn,  repeat  from  *  desired  length. 

Edging  Fig.  No.  2.  Ch  8,  in  first 
st  made,  make  1  t,  ch  5,  turn ;  in  the 
third  st  make-1  t,  ch  5,  turn;  in  third 
st  make  1  t  (scallop),  ch  2,  miss  1 
space,  in  next  space  make  1  t,  ch  2,  1  t 
in  same  space ;  repeat  twice  more, 
making  4  t  in  same  space,  with  2  ch 
between  each ;  ch  2  and  join  with  si  to 
t  of  next  space  and  1  d  to  left  of  it; 
turn  and  make  3  d  to  each  space 
around  scallop,  with  picot  at  every 
third  st ;  finish  scallop  with  d  in  last  t ; 
ch  4,  t  in  third  chain  st,  ch  5,  turn, 
make  4  spaces,  then  scallop. 


Do  Your  Best 

When  the  days  are  dark  and  weary 
And  the  heart  is  sad  and  dreary. 
Look  to  Him,  keep  sweet  and  cheery, 
Do  your  best. 


Be  the  duties  great  or  small. 
Though  you  falter,  often  fall. 
He  will  hear  whene'er  you  call, 
Do  your  best. 

Give  a  loving  word  of  cheer. 
Bear  your  burdens,  never  fear, 
He  will  strengthen,  He  is  near, 
Do  your  best. 

Look  to  Him  in  all  you  do, 

For  some  work  He's  planned  for  you, 

And  be  faithful,  loyal,  true. 

Do  your  best.        — Selected. 

Not  as  Good  as  Some  Words 

"Slang  words  are  not  as  bad  as  some 
words,  but  they  are  not  as  good  either. 
The  girls  who  fill  their  speech  with 
slang  are  as  sensible  as  if  they  pre- 
ferred pebbles  to  jewels  and  burs  to 
roses.  The  dictionary  is  packed  full 
of  words  it  pays  to  use.  Why,  when 
all  these  are  at  your  disposal,  should 
you  prefer  the  slang  which  starts  no- 
body knows  just  where,  and  means  no- 
body knows  exactly  what?" 


The  Paitry  Cook 
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Busy  little  Patty 

Loves  to  cook  and  bake ; 
Every  Saturday  morning 

She  makes  a  little  cake. 

She  has  a  tiny  pie-board 

A  cunning  rollin,g-p*m, 
A  measurin,g  cup,  a  mixing  spoon, 

And  pans  of  shining  tin. 

Mama  rolls  the  cookey-dough, 

Patty  cuts  out  rings. 
And  squares  and  hearts  and  elephants. 

And  lots  of  funny  things. 

She  puts  them  in  the  oven, 
And  watches  while  tliey  bake, 

Then     (tray    in    hand),  she    comes 
around 
And  gives  us  all  a  cake. 


The  Children's  Budget  Box 


Winter 

The  snow  came  blustering  down  from 
the  sky, 

It  heaped  in  the  valleys  and  on  moun- 
tains high, 

It  sparkled  and  glittered  like  diamonds 
bright. 

And  still  it  came  fluttering  through 
the  night. 

The  icicles  hung  from  the  houses  high, 
The  wind  grew  colder  as  it  hurried  by, 
The  snow  birds,  plump  and  jolly  and 

kind. 
The  change  in  the  weather    did    not 

mind. 


On 


wonderful 


the    windows     were 

pictures  bri,ght. 
Made  by  Jack  Frost  during  the  night ; 
Pictures    of    flowers   and    ferns  and 

vines. 
Of  mosses  and  castles  and  long-leafed 

pines. 

With   merry   laughter    and     cheerful 

song. 
Coasting  where  the  hill  slopes  smooth 

and  long. 
Children     are    shouting    as     swifter 

they  go 
Over  the  white  and  frozen  snow. 

Genevieve  Chamberlain, 
.^gell.  Orderville.  Utah. 

Honorable   Mention 

Alice  Anderson,  (IS),  Newton,  Utah. 
Katie  Anderson,  (13),  Redmond,  Utah. 
Agnes  Ruby  Anderson,  (10),  Draper,  Ut. 
Myrtle  Anderson,  (13),  PI.  Grove.  Utah. 
Elfreda  Anderson,  (12),  Redmond,  Utah. 
Ethel   Bonier,   (10),   Bunkerville,   Nev. 
Lawrence  Bramwell,  (9),  Ogden,  Utah. 
Alida    Brienholt,    (12),    Redmond,    Utah. 
Wm.  Carter,  (15),  Fairview,  Arizona. 
Grant  Dahlstrom,  (14),  Idaho  Falls,  Ida. 
Newell   Despain,   (14),   Granite,  Utah. 
Ethel  Dickey,  (14),  Honeyville,  Utah. 
Vienna  Farnsworth,  (14),  Ashton,  Idaho. 
Arvilla  Hall,  (12).  Malta,  Idaho. 
Ida  Howes,  (9),  Greenwich.  Utah. 
Ina  Heiner,   (13),   Morgan,  Utah. 
Leo  lensen,  Heber,  Utah. 
Myron  lackson,  (9),  Hillspring,  Al.  Can. 
Malena  lohnson,   (II),  Cowley,  Wyo. 
Jennie  Jorgensen,   (9),  Lojran,  Utah. 


Lucile  Johnson,  (10),  Boneta,  Utah. 
Mayme  Johnson,  (8),  Boneta,  Utah. 
Eva  Jeppeson,  (12),  Hot  Springs,  So.  Da. 
Carl  Knouf,  (14),  Sunnyside,  Utah. 
Floyd  Larson,  11),  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah. 
John  Reed  Lauritzen,  (12),  Sh.  Cr.,  Ariz. 
Seth  Larsen,   (9),  Sterling.   Canada. 
Verna  McKenna,   (12),,  Redmond,  Utah. 
Eva    Naegles,    (11),    Pomerine,    Arizona. 
Thelma  Osborn,  (13),  Mt.  Emmons.  Ut. 
Naomi  Shumway,  (11),  Penrose,  Wyo. 
Jean  Sargent,  (13),  Kenilworth.  Utah. 
Orpha  Sweeten,  (9),  Collinston.  Utah. 
Clarence  Scofield,  (12),  Fish  Haven,  Ida. 
Irene  Schow,   (12),  Rexburg,  Idaho. 
Ruby  Taylor,   Lake   View,   Utah. 
Naomi  Thurgood,  (10),  West  Point,  Ut. 
Clarence  Thatcher,  (13),  Honeyville,  Ut. 
Hazel  Tyler,  (11),  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
Theo.  Thompson,   Eden,  Utah. 
Pearl  Whitney,  (9),  St.  Johns,  Arizona. 

Bobbie's  History.  The  names  of  win- 
ners of  prizes  will  be  published  in  the 
April  number. 
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"Dry  Those  Tears" 
The    Misses    Evans    and    Turner    of 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 


RST,    Dick   tried    the 

I  J  ,  but  they  would  not  open. 
**  I  guess  Papa  must  have  locked  up 
the^^_^TTTT|_^  and  canied  off  the  X  ," 
said  he.     "  The  door  and  windows  are 


ike-beli 


..^ 


make-believe,    said  %}''^    B.,  smiling;  "the real  door  is 
in    the   top**— and  she  showed    Dick   how  half  the 


V— ^  niif.  lifted  up.  Inside,  Cjf  and  i:^  saw  a  lot 
of  ^^Si^nd^^^^.  ,'all  tumbled  together.  Dick 
took  out  a  handful,  and  set  them  up.     There  were  two 


M^ 


fe^'ii- .'"° V"^ '  X^' 


and  a  bird  he 


held  out  to  Dilly.  "  Oh,  look,  Grandma  B.,"  she  cried, 
'*  it 's  the'^'^^^  that  brought  the  olive  //  !  '*  *  Yes," 
said   Dick ;  *'  and  1  must  find  its  mate,  and  the  other 

s«-/l  ."  But  just  then  they  heard  a 
scratching,  and  a  sharp  squeak.  "  Why, 
Dick,"  laughed  i^j).  B.,  "are  the  ani- 
mals coming  to  life  ?  "  "  That  was  n't  in 
the.Wj 


l^ 


J:>» 


"  said  Dick  ;  "if  was  in 


Ml.  Ararat."     He  knocked  on  the  big 

/  ^  —and  two  bright  **  *    peeped  out  a  knot-hole. 

"  Oh,**  cried  Dilly,  "it 's  a  ,3ij_j^  Then  she  jumped, 
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THE  LITTLE  NOAH'S  ARK  165 

for   the^5^^  ran  out  the  35a"lP^and  around  the^^°S"[ 
Dick  jumped  after  the  mouse,  and  Grandma  B.  jumped  up 
on  the^§,  and  Dilly  after  her.     But  the  *^^got 
away;  and  Grandma  B.  said  they  better 
canry  the   1'  °  °  ■  L    down-stairs.     Dick  and 


PJI  Dilly  played  the  ^^  was  Mt.  Ararat, 
and  took  out  all  the  ^i5i#  and  "^j^^  , 
and  the  ark  people,  too.  The  men  all 
looked  alike,  and  the  women  all  looked  alike.  "Oh, 
Grandma  B.,'*  cried  tJSI.  ,"how  can  we  tell  which  of 
\Ue MuTi-^  ladies  is  Mrs.  Noah,  and  which—'*  "l 
know,"  broke  in  \j  —"there  are  red  letters  on  them; 
and  N  means  Noah,  and  S,  H  and  J  mean  Shem,  Ham  and 
Japheth."  "Then  this  must  be, ^  ."said  Dilly,  holding 
up  an  ark  lady  with  an  N  on  her  ^ij|j^  .  "Yes,"  laughed 
Grandma  B.,  "I  remember  how 
your  Papa  was  puzzled ;  and  we 
took  his  red  ^,  and  named  them, 
and  marked  them  (  "     Then  Dick 


and  Dilly   set  up   the  ^^(T 


M 


m    pairs,    m    one    long  procession, 

and  the  ark  _|4iMs|  along  each  side 


„       ^^  And  there  were 

two  of  every  animal  except  the  .^^j^  and  the  -^^^.^^  I 


Kept  Him  Busy 

Little  Harold  came  in  the  other  day, 
crying  and  rubbing  several  bnmps  caused 
by  a  series  of  "butts"  administered  by 
a  pet  sheep. 

"WeU.  Harold,"  said  his  sympathetic 
auntie,  "what  did  you  do  when  the  sheep 
knocked  you  down?'" 

"I  didn't  do  anything;  I  was  getting 
up  all  the  time." — The  Delineator. 

Truthful 

He:  "I  (-ould  die  dancing  with  you, 
dear." 

She:     "I  am." — Froth. 

Where  There  Was  a  Will 

"My  husband  was  a  confirmed  smok- 
er when  I  married  him  a  year  ago,  but 
today  he  never  touches  the  weed." 

"Good!"  said  one  of  the  group. 

"To  break  off  a  lifetime  habit  like  that 
requires  a  pretty  stron.g  will." 

"Well,   that's   what  I've  got." 

Well  Fitted 

"Is  dis  where  dey  wants  a  boy?" 

"It  is;  but  it  must  be  a  boy  who  never 

bes,   swears,   or  uses   slang," 
"Well,  me  brudder's  a  deaf-mute;   I'll 

send  him  'round." — Topeka  Journal. 

Genuine 

The  hard-working  fancy  dealer  had 
vainly  ransacked  the  whole  of  his  shop 
in  his  eflforts  to  please  an  old  lady  who 
wanted  to  purchase  a  present  for  her 
granddaughter.  For  the  fifteenth  time 
she  picked  up  and  critically  examined  a 
neat  little  satchel. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  this  is  a  genu- 
ine alligator  skin?"  she  inquired. 

"Positive,  madam,"  quoth  the  dealer. 
"I  shot  the  alligator  myself." 

"It  looks  rather  soiled,"  said  the  lady. 

"That,  madam,  is  where  it  struck  the 
ground  when  it  fell  oflf  the  tree." 


Cook's  Tour 

Butler:  "Madam,  the  new  cook  has 
come  and  she  wants  to  know  where  she 
will  keep  her  motor." — Life. 

The  Animals  Appreciate  It 

.-V  butcher,  asked  how  he  came  to 
choose  his  business,  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know,  but 
I  always  was  fond  of  animals!" 

The  Usual  Signs 

"Has  Reggie  come  home  from  school 
yet,  Mary?"  asked  Reggie's  mother. 

"I  think  so,  ma'am,"  said  Mary.  "The 
cat's  a-hidin'  in   the  coal  house  " 

Prolonging  It 

Two  English  workmen  were  discussing 
the  war. 

"It'll  be  an  awful  long  job,  Sam,"  said 
one. 

"It  will,"  replied  the  other. 

"You  see,  these  Germans  is  takin'  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Russian  pris- 
oners, and  the  Russians  is  takin'  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  German  pris- 
oners. If  it  keep  on,  all  the  Russians 
will  be  in  Germany  and  all  the  Germans 
in  Russia  And  then  they'll  start  all  over 
again,  fightin'  to  get  back  their  'omes." 
—Tit-bits. 

Self  Defense 

Village  Grocer:  "What  are  you  run- 
ning for,  sonny?" 

Boy:  "I'm  tryin'  to  keep  two  fellers 
from    fightin'." 

Village  Grocer:  "Who  are  the  fel- 
lows?" ' 

Boy:    ■  Bill  Perkins  and  me!" 

The  Way  of  Life 

I  used  to  think  I  knew  I  knew, 
But  now,  I  must  confess. 

The  more  I  know  I  know  I  know, 
I  know  I  know  the  less. 
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Good  Oats— the 
Energy  Food 

A  liberal  serving  of  Sunripe  Rolled 
Oats  for  breakfast  each  morning 
puts  you  in  trim  for  a  good  day's 
work.  Whether  under  mental  or 
physical  strain,  these  choice  oats  fur- 
nish, in  splendid  proportion,  a  per- 
fect diet. 


ROLLED  OATS 


I  are  delicate,  nutritious,  flakes.     You 

i  never  tasted   a  more  palatable   dish. 

I  Oats  selected  for  this  favorite  break- 

I  fast  food  are  grown  in  the  sun-bathed 

I  oat  fields  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Val- 

1  leys.     Just  the  cream  of  the  harvest. 

I  Sunripe  Koffee-et  and  health  should  be     | 

I     preferred   to   tea   and   coffee  with   their   ill     | 
I     effects.  I 

Utah  Cereal  Food 
Company 

I  Ogden,  Utah  j 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  17   IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


I  I  WhUe  the  Great  | 

I  I  War  Ra^es        | 

I  I       It  is  of  vital  importance  to  you  that   g 

I  g  you    have    a    reliable    newspaper    in   g 

I  1  your  home  circle  during  these  event-   | 

I  H  ftil  times.     Times  when  great  histor-  = 

I  3  ical    events    are    taking    place    daily,   g 

I  %  great  battles  are  being  won  and  lost  g 

I  g  and  the  fate  of  nations,  yes,  of  the   g 

I  g  whole  civilized  world,  hangs  in  the  g 

I  B  balance  from  day  to  day.  g 

I  g       The  markets  of  the  world  and  of  g 

I  g  our  own  local  communities  are  chang-   g 

I  g  ing    daily,    and    you    should    be    in-   g 

I  g  formed,  so  that  you  can  buy  or  sell   g 

I  g  to  advantage.  g 

I  I  The  DESERET  I 

I  I         NEWS         I 

I  ^  The  Home  Paper  for  Home  People  ^ 

I  g  Through  its  splendid  newsgathering  g 

I  g  organization  is  in  a  position  to  give  g 

I  g  you  the  best  news  service  obtainable   = 

I  g  in  the  West.  g 

I  g  Daily,  $9.00  per  year  g 

I  1  By  Mail,  $6.00  per  year  | 

I  S  Saturday,  $2.00  per  year  g 

I  s  Sem,i^Weekly,  $2.00  per  year         g 


Your  Dealer 

Gives  you  the  most  for  your 
money  in 

^Unciedi£C 

OVERALLS 

Shirts,  Khaki  Pants 
Etc. 

ASK  FOR  THEM 
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I  HALL'S  Canker  and  j 

I  Diphtheria   Remedy  | 

I  If  you  want  to  prevent  canker,  use  | 

I        HalVs  Canker  Remedy.  | 

I  If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use  | 

I        Hall's  Canker  Remedy.  | 

I  If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house  | 

I        has  Diphtheria,  give  HalVs  Canker  | 

I        Remedy  to  those  who  are  well  and  | 

I        they  will  never  take  the  disease.  | 

I         This   remedy   has   made    so   many  | 

I  wonderful  cures  in  the  past  twenty-  | 

I  five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con-  | 

I  tinue  to  do  the  same  in  the  future.  | 

I  This  wonderful  remedy  is  sold  by  all  | 

I  druggists  or  grocers.  | 

I        Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for  | 

I  HALL'S     CANKER     AND     DIPH-  I 

i  THERIA   REMEDY.  I 
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Visit  NORD  in  Salt  Lake  City— 
the  man  who  sells  you  all  the 
clothes  yourself  and  family  need 
on  the  Easiest  Credit  Terms  in 
America — pay  a  little  each  week. 
Credit    to    Out-of-Town    people. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

NORD 

CREDIT  CLOTHING  CO. 

270-272  STATE  STREET 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


A  copy  of  this  Catalog  sent  upon  re- 
quest. ~  Kindly  mention  "Juvenile  In- 
structor," when  writing. 

If  you  are  interested  in  that  grand 
flower,  the  Gladioli,  for  $1.00  we  will 
send  you  75  Bulbs  of  our  Grand  Prize 
Mixture,  which  covers  every  conceivable 
shade  in  the  Gladiolus  kingdom. 


■ 

Results  in  Your  Garden  | 

Depend  largely  upon  the  seeds  you  buy  as  well  as  ^s 

getting  your  soil  in  the  proper  condition.  ^= 

In  every  state  in  the  Union,  Stumpp  &  Walter  == 

Company's  Seeds  stand  for  such  Results  as  only  ^^ 

careful  conscientiously  selected  seeds  can  score.  ^= 

Our  1917  Spring  Catalog  will  help  you  to  make  ^= 

your  flower  and  vegetable   garden  a   success.     Its  ^= 

148  pages  are  brimful  of  useful  information  for  ^= 

Farm — Garden — Lawn.  ^= 

It  contains  complete  description  of  latest  Nov-  ^= 

elties  and  Specialties   in   flowers  and  vegetables,  = 

as    well    as   Standards,    which    can    be   grown    in  = 

vour  own  garden.  ^= 

OUR  SPEGiaL  OFFER  ^ 

The  following  special  is  offered  to  prove  to  you  ^= 

the  high  quality  of  our  seeds:  ^= 

Giant     Double    Flowerins    Zinnias — One     packet  ^= 

each   of  White,  Rose,   Crimson,   Scarlet  and   Tel-  ^= 

low    (5  packets  in  all Catalog  value  $1.00  ^= 

Salpiglossis      (Orchid     Flowering) — One     packet  ^s 

each     of     purplish     Violet,     Pink,     Light     Blue  ^^ 

(veined  gold),  Golden  Yellow,  Scarlet  and  Brown  = 

and  Gold'(6  packets  in  all) Catalog;  value  50c  = 

eombinatlon  Otter,  ft.OO  ^ 

The    above    collections    of    Zinnias    and    Salpi-  = 

glossis,    which,    if    purchased    separately    would  = 

cost   $1.50,   sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  Uinted  ^= 

States  f'-  $1.00.  ^= 


&& 
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I                                                                   INSURE  WITH  I 

I    THE  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  I 

OF  UTAH 

I                                  THK  ONLY  LiOOAXi  FIRE  IN-SURANOK  OOMI»A2*T  TN  THB  | 

I                                                 XNTBaj-MOtTNTAIN  REGION.      UNSUItPA  8SBID  | 

I                                                                                  PROTECTION  GIVTEHS'  § 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO..  GENERAL  AGENTS  i 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


HORACE    G.    WHITNKY,    •■ORBTAIiy 
OIO.    J.    CANNON,    Aa«T.     aBORSTABT 


=  HCBER    J.    GRANT.    PRiaiDBNT 

i  GEO.     ROMNEY,    VICB-PRBS. 

i  EOSAR    8.    HILLS.    TbbasURBR 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  W  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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A  Silo  and  a  Flock  of 
Sheep  on  Every  Farm 

is  the  motto  of  The  Shepherd's  Journal.  When  other  papers,  in 
1912,  were  telling  sheep  men  to  "sell  their  sheep  at  a  nickel  a 
head"— The  Shepherd's  Journal,  then  a  smaller  paper  risked  its 
future  existence  and  the  wrath  of  predatory  interests  and  their 
official  organs  to  tell  the  truth.  The  advice  given  in  1912  was, 
"Do  not  be  stampeded  by  politicians,  hold  your  good  sheep,  use 
pure  bred  rams,  raise  more  and  better  sheep.' '  Today  thousands 
of  sheep  men  in  the  west  are  profiting  by  our  advice  on  present 
high  prices,  and  in  these  homes  The  Shepherd's  Journal  is  an 
honored  and  welcome  guest.    Honesty  always  pays. 

W.  J.  Clarke,  Editor  of  The  Shepherd's  Journal,  is  the  great 
authority  on  mutton  types  of  sheep.  Men  like  S.  M.  Cleaver,  Secre- 
tary of  The  American  and  Delaine  Merino  Record  Association  and 
other  fine  wool  authorities,  write  articles  for  the  fine  wool  depart- 
ment. Cash  prizes  are  offered  for  practical  articles  by  sheep 
owners  and  their  shepherds. 

The  Shepherd's  Journal 

Is  Up-to-Date 

Improved,  modern  methods,  like  machine  sheep  shearing, 
the  Australian  method  of  wool  sorting  and  classing,  have  been 
supported  by  The  Shepherd's  Journal  in  spite  of  abuse  heaped 
on  it  from  uninformed  sources.  The  Shepherd's  Journal  is  not 
published  in  the  stock  yards  nor  by  a  Boston  wool  manufac- 
turer's office,  but  is  published  first,  last  and  all  the  time  only  in 
the  interests  of  the  sheep  men. 

The  Shepherd's  Journal  is  the  independent  sheep  paper.  It  is  published 
monthly.  It  is  edited  on  clean,  fearless  lines.  Wool  markets  from  all  over  the 
world  are  featured.  All  the  sheep  and  lamb  'markets  of  the  United  States  are 
reported  monthly.  No  other  farm  paper  is  printed  on  such  high  grade  book 
paper,  uses  such  large  clear  type,  nor  has  so  many  fine  illustrations.  No  sheep- 
man can  afford  to  miss  a  number.  The  December  issue  will  contain  a  splendid 
account  of  the  International  Live  Stock  Show,  among  other  things  the  greatest 
sheep  show  on  earth!  Better  mail  your  order  at  once  to  get  this  issue.  In  the 
United  States,  just  a  dollar  bill  will  get  you  The  Shepherd's  Journal  for  a  whole 
year.  In  Canada  ?2.00.  Other  foreign  countries  $3.50.  Mail  your  dollar  bill  today  to 

HANK  REID,  Publisher 

The  Shepherd's  Journal 

78  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAIV  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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\  IF  IT  IS 

I  WASHING  MACHINES 
I   MOTORS  or 

5  Everything  for 

I  Electricity 

LET 

Eardley  Bros. 

DO  IT 


I      37  EAST  FIRST  SOUTH,       i 
I  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  | 
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I  ATTENTION !  I 

I  Farmers 

I  and  Stockgrowers  I 

I  Valuable  remedy  for  horses  and  cat-  | 

I  tie    for    constipation,    and    a    general  | 

I  regulator   and   laxative,   99   per   cent  i 

I  pure.     Prices  f.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake:  | 

I  10  pounds 25c  | 

I  25  pounds  55c  | 

I  100  pounds    $1.85  | 

I  1  Bbl.— 350  pounds     J4.75  I 

I  I 

=  § 

I  Prompt    delivery    guaranteed.      Sent  | 

I           either   parcel   post   or   freight  | 

U.  S.  Glauber  Salt  Co.  I 

i                      441  Uintah  Place  I 

I                  SALT  LAKE  CITY  § 

=  3 
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"S-O-M-E  Dcughnutr 

"Any  time  you  want  real  goodies 
use  Calumet  Baking  Powder! 
My  mother  uses  it — she's  tried  all 
others — she's  learned  her  lesson — 
now  she  sticks  to  Calumet. 

"Unequaled  for  making  tender, 
wholesome,  light  bakings.  Won- 
derful leavening  and  raising  qual- 
ities— uniform  results.  Mother 
says  Calumet  is  the  most  econom- 
ical to  buy — most  economical  to 
use.     Try  it  at  once. 

RECEIVED    HIGHEST    AWARDS 
New  Cook  Book  Free — 
See  Slip  in  Pound  Can 


CB.A.KING  POWDE.F 
~  1 lb^«^s 


"^ET  BAKING  POWDE'^'^" 


CHICAGO 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  jUVENlLB  INSTRUCTC  R 


PIERCES  TABLE  SYRUP 

WITH  HOT  CAKES  AND  WAFFLES 
IT'S  MOST  DELICIOUS 

A   Delightful   Combination   of   Utah   Beet   Sugar   and 
Vermont  Maple  Sugar 

PIERCE'S  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Also  Include 

PIERCE'S  PORK  AND  BEANS,  PIERCE'S   TOMATOES, 

PIERCE'S  TOMATO  SOUP,  PIERCE'S   CATSUP, 

PIERCE'S  HOMINY,  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Sanitarily  Packed,  Everlastingly  Backed  by 

UTAH    CANNING    COMPANY 


'The  Daddy  of  'Em  All" 


Ogden,  since  1888 
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If  We  Insist  To-Day 


SUPREME 

Bread,  Cakes 
and  Crackers 

Are  Made  Only  By  W 

THE  MERCHANT'S  ^^' 


If  We  Insist  To-Day 


You  Will  Insist  To-Morrovv 


BISCUIT  COMPANY 


You  Will  Insist  To-Morrow 
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A  GRAFONOLA  on  FREE  TRIAL! 


No  Money  Down 
No  C.  0.  D. 
5  Days'  Trial 

Send  the   Coupon  Today 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  Cat- 
alog and  FREE  trial  offer  which 
you  mention  in  the  Juvenile. 

Name    

Address    


Send  for  our  big  catalogs  and  see  just 
which  Grafonola  you  want.  Prices  $15  up. 
Select  your  records  from  a  list  of  thousands. 
We'll  ship  the  outfit  on  trial.  Hear  the 
great  singers;  the  famous  bands  and  orches- 
tras. Laugh  at  the  sayings  of  the  funniest 
comedians.  Then  send  the  outfit  back, 
if  not  satisfactory. 


,/O^f^^  OAVrJES  <^fft£S/D£TJr 


'OUDFt  TMAN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH" 


CjkprrAi,^2so,ooo  oc. 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAII'  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


